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Multipurpose 
sulfonamide solution 
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August 5, 1958 
Dear Sir: 

I don't suppose that it will do any good but I 
feel conscience-bound to protest the indiscriminate 
use of anglicized plural forms, especially if it 
results in such barbarous abortions as “inoculums” 
(not to mention “lumens,” “mediums,” etc.; the 
mere sound of which makes my cochlea stand on 
end). I have not seen such ludicrous corruption of 
language since I read “The Education of Hymie 
Kaplan.” 

Many journals accept “sera,” “indices,” and 
“foramina” as readily as their martyred vulgariza- 
tions. It is difficult to see any objections to per- 
mitting such latitude. The words are unequivocally 
clear, are equally acceptable in oral discussion or 
lecture, and even reflect some measure of literacy, 
which used to be permissible in scholarly work. 

My resistance to your anglicized substitutions 
does not stem from my devotion to the classics, 
but from the realization that the authors’ individu- 
ality is crushed in a vise of an arbitrary and need- 
less uniformity. 

And what about 
appeared with increasing frequency in the JOUR- 
NAL, It is perhaps intended to displace “cesarean 
section.” The derivation of “cesarotomy” suggests 
an operation on Caesar, which this isn’t and never 
was even if the Imperator was delivered by cesar- 
ean section. In that case, cesarectomy might do or 
perhaps “aureliotomy,” since this would at least 
acknowledge the fact that the cutting is best done 
on the mother rather than the infant (Dorland's 
absurd attempt to derive the term from caedere, 
to cut, deserves no comment). For an editorial staff 
that takes exception to “autopsy,” epidemiology,” 
and “sacrifice’—a superb description of killing 
for the sacred purpose of obtaining needed infor- 


“cesarotomy,” a word that has 
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mation or material—to put up with “cesarotomy” 
is like Carrie Nation owning preferred stock in a 
distillery. 

I rest my case. If an author has something of 
significance to say and can say it intelligibly, let 
it be his language in which he expresses himself. 
If he can not make himself understood, the trouble 
usually lies where it can not be remedied by rigid 
standardization of style. 

Very truly yours, 
s/ERNST L. BIBERSTEIN 
Davis, Calif. 


{The style used in the Journals has been estab- 
lished over a period of many years and is pat- 
terned chiefly on Webster and Dorland. Few will 
agree with all its details. Cesarotomy is accepted by 
Dorland. Regardless of its source, it is concise and 
specific. —ED.} 


Excerpts from Letters to the Editor 


In addition to the above letter, the following 
excerpts from letters indicate typical reactions of 
representative numbers of other authors, all of 
them quoted anonymously. 


April 25, 1958 

I would like to commend the reviewer and edi- 
tors for their careful analysis of the paper and 
their most helpful suggestions. 

eee 
April 28, 1958 

Thank you for the careful attention you extended 
to this paper and also to those we have submitted 
in the past. 

eee 
June 3, 1958 

We feel impelled to take strong exception to 
many of the editorial revisions and implied criti- 
cisms. 

We do not feel that “peculiar sentence structure” 
was used in the original manuscript. Most of the 
revisions, corrections, and modifications on the re- 
turned manuscript merely reflect an individual's 
personal preference of style and word usage. and 
in no way improve the ability of the manuscript to 
communicate ideas to a reader. In a few instances, 
the entire thought of a passage is modified. 


{When “the thoughtr . . 
indicates that the meaning was 
original paper. Authors should write so they 
be misunderstood.”—ED.} 


. is modified,” it usually 
unclear in the 
‘can't 


April 29, 1958 

It is evident that the reviewer has done a vers 

thorough job with our manuscript. We are in 

accord with all of his suggestions, and the manu- 
script has been corrected accordingly. 
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Correspondence— continued 


May 20, 1958 
Please convey to the editor our very real appre- 
ciation of his efforts. The manuscript benefited 
greatly. 
eee 
Sept. 17, 1958 
Many of the suggestions you made .. . are ex- 
cellent . . . One of our staff, who devoted 15 years 
to Greek and Latin and is sensitive co the abuses 
to which they are subjected, refuses to have the 
term “euthanatize” in the paper. 


{A verb form for euthanasia was needed, so 
euthanatize was adopted upon the advice of a 
Greek scholar. The “sia” was replaced with “tize” 
as is done with anesthesia. While not in American 
dictionaries, euthanatize is mentioned in the Ox- 
ford dictionary as a nonce-word, i.e., one used for 
a particular occasion but not adopted into general 
use.—ED.} 

eee 


Sept. 25, 1958 
The complete job of editing that you did on 
the paper is very much appreciated by me. Material 
becomes so familiar to the person working with 
it that when written up there are often thoughts, 
phrases, or interpretations of ideas that one auto- 
matically or unconsciously reads into the material 
so it makes sense to the writer but may leave the 
reader completely “at sea.” I have made the changes 
you suggested and believe they have improved the 
paper though I realize that at times there may be 
several ways of writing the same material. 
eee 


May 6, 1958 
The summary and conclusions were changed 
drastically as suggested. We have never before 
received such suggestions by the reviewer, but are 
still happy to oblige where we feel it will not 
cause the manuscript to suffer from deletions. 
ee 


Sept. 30, 1958 

I think you will find that the present draft con- 
tains the several suggested changes, all of which 
were regarded as definite improvements . . . Many 
thanks for the time and effort that you have given 
in our behalf in getting this paper in publishable 


form. 
e 


Sept. 17, 1958 

I am forced to voice strong objections to the 
manner in which the manuscript was edited. We 
seem to have reached a stage in scientific writing 
where freedom of expression and thought are sup- 
pressed in favor of conformity to a particular style. 
{This author later tempered his criticism.—ED.} 

eee 


July 28, 1958 


Thank you very much for the time and effort 
you took in reviewing and editing our manuscript. 
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I must congratulate you on your expert knowledge 
of English and skill in sentence structure. 
eee 
Sept. 25, 1958 
You and your staff have done a very fine job 
with a cumbersome article. 
eee 
Oct. 28, 1958 
I want to express my personal appreciation for 
the excellent job of editing which was done. I 
feel that the revised version does a better job of 
presenting the data which we have accumulated. 
I hope that the revisions meet all of the objections 
raised. 
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The simultaneous use of Anti- 
Hog Cholera Serum with Rabbit 
Origin Hog Cholera Vaccine is im- 
portant to favorable post-vaccina- 
tion affects of swine immunized 
against Hog Cholera. 


For this reason, Bio Laboratories 
emphatically recommends the use 
of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum with 
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Rabbit Origin, Vacuum Dried, Hog 
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50 dose vials, complete with diluent. 
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By having the veterinarian ex- 


fi amine and treat cows, the herd 
-> owner can help solve the problem 


of repeat breeding, according to 
experimental work cited today by 
American Foundation for Animal 
Health. 

Treatments by a_ veterinarian 
reduced the number of breedings 
necessary for a cow to produce a 
calf, and also brought improua+e- 
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Tens of thousands of animal owners are 
now reading about modern veterinary serv- 
ice in their local newspapers. They are being 
alerted to animal disease hazards . . . and 
learning to call their veterinarian as the 
best safeguard against losses. 

Nearly 3,700 newspapers are being fur- 
nished with this year ‘round, coast-to-coast 
news service by American Foundation for 
Animal Health, the educational bureau of 
Associated Veterinary Laboratories. Yet this 
is but one of many steps in the nation-wide 
public relations campaign for the profession 
being underwritten by this group. Other 
phases include farm magazines, radio, tele- 
vision . . . every major channel of mass 
education. 

This campaign is made possible by the 
ethical companies listed on the opposite page. 
It will be genuinely appreciated if you will 
bear them in mind in supplying your re- 
quirements. 
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Legislative Action.—The 86th Congress, to convene Jan. 7, 1959, will have a 
large Democratic majority and will change the party ratio of most committees. 
Chairmanships, however, will not be affected to any great extent 

The Advisory Committee, appointed by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
under the provision of P.L. 85-765, is to work with U.S.D.A. in developing new 
and improved methods of humane slaughter (see JOURNAL, Oct. 15, 1958, 
adv. p. 8), and met in Washington November 13 and 14. Secretary Benson at- 
tended the initial gathering on November 13, gave a brief history of legislative 
action from 1955-1958, and defined the responsibility of the department in 
carrying out the provisions of the Humane Slaughter Act, as well as that of 
the committee in working with the department. Members representing the 
various groups were 

National organizations of slaughter: T. H. Broecker, Chairman of the Board 
of the Klarer Company, Louisville, Ky.; and Donald S. MacKenzie. director, De- 
partment of Packing House Practice for the American Meat Institute Chicago 
Trade union movement: Russell E. Dresser, Director of International Packing 
House Department, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen of 
North America, Chicago. General public: Miss Sally Butler. Lecisiation Direc- 
tor, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C. Livestock grow- 
ers: Don C. Collins, American National Cattlemen's Association, Kit Carson 
Colorado, and E. Howard Hill. president lowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des 
Moines. Poultry Industry: John Hargreaves, Carolene Poultry Farms, Federals- 
burg, Md. Humane organizations: Rutherford T. Phillips. Executive Director, 
American Humane Association, Denver, Colorado, and John C. MacFarlane. 
Field Director, New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. National veterinary organization: Dr. James R. Hay. American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Chicago. Religious faiths with respect to slaughter: Rabbi 
Joseph B. Soloveichik, Professor of Talmud, Veshiva University’s Theological 
Seminary, New York City. Representing U.S.D.A. and chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. C. D. Van Houweling. ARS 
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Miscellaneous.—HEW Secretary Fleming. ina hewn to the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges during the 72nd annual convention in November, announced 
that the National Institutes of Health is pone a study to learn how re- 
search grants from the federal government affect medical schools as a whole 
He also warned against the danger of federal influence on education if U. S 
grants make up too large a part of the schools’ budget. The Secretary said, 
“The federal government and our institutions of higher educotion have en- 
tered. into a far-fl ung and tremendously | Sgninount partnership. | think it is 
nifi ve said that the time has come 
to evaluate th lis sige p—not from the iateiechia of its impact on the fed- 
eral government but from the standpoint of its impact on institutions of higher 
education.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of $10,000 to support the 
Pan American Zoonoses Center, Azu!, Argentina. Dr. Fred L. Soper, director of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, regional office for the Americas of WHO, 
said that the money will help finance the activities of a technical advisory 
group of zoonoses problems in the Americas. The Advisory Group members 
who met at the Center the week of November 16, includes: Drs. Paulo An- 
tunes, Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Teodoro Ramos Saco, 
dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, Lima, Peru; Richard E. Shope. Rocke- 
feller Institute fo: Medical pAesscscosrs James H. Steele, chief Veterinary Public 
Health, CDC; and Frank A. Todd. ARS, U.S.D.A. Members of the Secretariat 
are: Drs. Benjamin Blood, director, Pan American Zoonoses Center; and Earl C. 
Chamberlayne, Communicable Disease Branch, P.A.S.B 
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SINGLE DOSE INDUCES PROMPT ENDURING IMMUNITY 
Affiliated Brand 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 


Modified Live Virus- Chick-Embryo Origin—Desiccated 


Affiliated Brand Canine Distemper Vaccine, 
Modified Live Virus- Chick-Embryo Origin, Desic- 
cated, is prepared from an attenuated strain of 
Canine distemper virus grown on embryonated eggs. 


Affiliated 


A single dose induces a prompt immunity in healthy 
pups. It will not produce distemper. Its potency is 
determined by egg infective units and on ferrets 
or pups. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, lilinois 
Grain Belt Supply Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Leboratory, Inc. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 
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The proven effective dietary food 
in the management of intestinal 
disorders of dogs. Dispensed only 


by graduate veterinarians. 
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to treat 
bovine ketosis, 
Canine dermatoses, 


inflammatory joint conditions 
with a duration of 


action that’s “just right” 


Uliracortenol 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate CIBA) 


ULTRACORTENOL is a new and improved glucocorticoid with distinct 
advantages over prednisone and prednisolone: the duration of therapeutic 
action is “just right” and therefore optimally effective. Hence, a single 
intramuscular injection generally achieves the desired effects, and daily 
injections or supportive oral therapy are not needed to maintain effective 
corticoid levels. 


ULTRACORTENOL has been extensively tested and enthusiastically 
accepted by a number of small- and large-animal practitioners'*° who 
found these regimens to be highly effective: 


Ketosis (acetonemia) Single 100- to 200-mg. injection* 


Shock (“‘downer’’ cow) Single 200-mg. injection as supportive 
syndrome therapy. 


5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total 
single dose not to exceed 20 mg. 
Dermatoses For sustained therapy, repeat once or 
twice a week as indicated. 


= 5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total 
ay a single dose not te exceed 20 mg. 
Supportive oral therapy not necessary. 


*This initial injection may be reduced to 50 tc 100 mg. intramuscularly if simultaneous administration of 
intravenous glucose is given, thus permitting more economical glucocorticord therapy. If necessary, either 
regimen may be augmented by an additional injection of 50 to 100 mg Ultracortenol after 24 to 48 hours. 


C 1BA Effective Veterinary Drugs, Products of Exacting Research 
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BOVINE KETOSIS Following a single intramuscular injection of 
Ultracortenol, investigators observe that: 

* appetite is restored, depression is dispelled within 12 to 24 hours! 

* blood glucose levels are raised within 12 hours! 

* blood ketone levels return to normal within 24 to 96 hours! 

* a steady increase in milk production begins after 48 hours.” 


Pounds “Freshened” 26 days 


Daily “OFF FEED” 3 days 


BLOOD 
Glucose 


BLOOD 
Ketones 


me 
——DAYS—— 
THERAPY 200 mg. of prednisolone trimethylacetate 


This chart shows the good response in ketotic cow following intramuscular injection of 
200 mg. of Ultracortenol. (Adapted from Vigue') 


CANINE DERMATOSES Reporting on 9 animals (of whom 6 received 
15 or 20 mg. Ultracortenol in a single intramuscular dose), Pollock? says, 

. Ultracorten Trimethylacetate [Ultracortenol] proved effective not 
only against the seemingly innocuous lesions, but also against the hem- 
orrhagic dermatitis associated with exquisite pain.” And, “The duration 
cf the anti-inflammatory phase varies from seven to ten days depending 
upon the dosage. .. ."? 


References: 1. Vigue. RF. JAVMA 133.326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Shaw, J. C.: Personal com 
munication. 3. Pollock, S - To be published. 4. Rabin, P. H.: Personal communication. §. Hoffer 
S. H.: Personal communication. 6. Weir, H. T., and Hazeirig, J. W.: Personal communication 
7. Beck, J. W.: Personal communication. 8. Bull, W. S.: Personal communication. §. Fessenden, P 
E.: Personal communication. 10. Lohmeyer, C.: Personal communication 


SUPPLIED: Multipie-dose Vials, 10 mi., each mi. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in suspension for injection. 


ULTRACORTENOL is available from ethical veterinary distributors throughout the 
United States. 
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urised 


controls and eliminates ALL 
URINARY INFECTIONS 


Nephritis, cystitis, urethral spasm, calculi... all are 
benefited by the unique dual action of URISED. Anti- 
spasmodic and antibacterial, it stops pain in a matter 
of minutes .. . overcomes common pathogens and ster- 
ilizes urine, without toxic manifestations or side effects. 


Heals and reduces pus-cell and bacterial count through 
the combined efficacy of methenamine, salol, methylene 
blue and benzoic acid... while atropine, hyoscyamine 
and gelsemium keep smooth muscle relaxed all along 
the urinary tract, and quickly check painful spasm. 
Excellent for prolonged therapy . .. effective in either 
acid or alkaline urine .. . nontoxic and economical. 


Sold only to graduate Veterinarians 
Free clinical trial supply on request 
Veterinary Division 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY Chicago, ii. - Son Francisco, Calif. 
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As pre-anesthetic medication... 


**As pre-anesthetic medication in the horse, we have found 
the preferred dosage of SPARINE to be 0.5 mg. per pound 
body weight intravenously. Maximum effect is noted within 
15 minutes. At that stage the horse is properly tranquilized. 
In our experience this dosage reduces the amount of 
intravenous anesthetic required by approximately 40 per 
cent in the average horse. These horses as a rule, are back 
on their feet within an hour and the recovery phase is 
free of excitability and struggling.” 


1. Charles Raker, V.M.D., Professor of Veterinary Surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania. Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Aug. 18-21, 1958, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
ari 
D« HLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


AVAILABLE: 
Tastets: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10 and 30 cc. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO 


THE PROFESSIONS 


Professional literature is available on request 


K 
Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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ANIMAL 


@) Made of heavy gauge Stainless Steel . . . impervi- 


ous to antiseptics, urine, and cleaning agents. 
Integral reinforced steel frame with pre-drilled holes 
permits easy tiering. Just bolt cages together. 
Smooth, vermin and bacteria-proof seams. All in- 
side corners are rounded . . . easier to clean. 
Tubular Stainless Steel gates hang straight, swing 
easily. Removable. 

Side-mounted handle with double gate latch pro- 
vides unobstructed visibility, permits attendant to 
open and close gates without exposing hands to 
occupant. 


CLInIcaGEs are the high quality stainless steel units ¢ 
preferred by Veterinarians, laboratory and hospital MOBILE UNIT 
personnel because they are designed and built with all Two cages mounted en Staie- 
the features required in an animal cage. Strongly less Steel frame. Equipped 
clean, sanitary, and attractive in appearance, silent wheels and foot-oper- 
CLINICAGE units will be the best investment you ever ated brakes. Ideal for isolation 
made. Before you decide on any cage, write for full rooms, post-operative care. 
details on CLINICAGES. Can be autoclaved. 


T h EAstgate 7- 
OF CHICAGO elephone stgate 7-1335 
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quality products 
of original research 


to help you in your practice 


® A balances combinaticn of three key hor- 
A n a b Oo i i n mones to h2!p overcome endocrine imbalance 
in dogs that show depression, fatigue, low- 
for dogs of all ages ered resistance, effect of stress and disease, 
METABOLIC REGULATOR or the slow-down of old age. Anabdolin is 
particularly useful in treating dermatologic 
conditions caused or influenced by hormone 
imbalance. 


T ri ra) ci | order the form you prefer 
for large and small animals 
BRAND OF HEXETIDINE Triocil Solution 


Provides markedly effective in shampoo-like 


antimicrobial action through 
prolonged tissue affinity, resists . 
licking, washing or rubbing off. Triocil Spray 
controls these topical infections and fungicidal 


ringworm—fungus infections—eczema 
—hot spots—acute erythematous and 
moist dermatitis— minor cuts and Triocil Ointment 
wounds—otitis externa— paronychia— nonstaining, in 
balanitis— pyogenic infections. applicator tube 


s ® Nonsedative tranquilizer, also aids in the control 
axita of canine chorea and potentiates the action of 
anesthetics. 
BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


WARNER -CHILCOTT 


Division of Veterinary Medicine, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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«AND NOW... the unique benefits ofthe 
| HYDELTRONE® Family of Steroids in 


HYDELTRONE 


MASTITIS OINTMENT... 


PREDNISOLONE 21-PHOSPHATE* to suppress acute 
inflammation so that a BROAD-SPECTRUM combination 
of ANTIBIOTICS can get to the site of infection! 


2,000 times more soluble than prednisolone 
acetate or hydrocortisone acetate 

e diffused rapidly through udder tissue... 
readily miscible in warm milk 

e aids in suppressing acute inflammation 

HYDELTRONE MASTITIS OINTMENT CHECKS INFLAMMATION 


CONTROLS INFECTION — HELPS GET COWS BACK ON FULL MILK PRODUCTION —FASTERI 
MERCK & CO., INC. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RANWAY, NEW JERSEY PROCAINE PENICILLIN . 
VETERINARY DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN (AS THE SULFATE) 
NEOMYCIN (AS THE SULFATE).............. ‘ 
PREDNISOLONE 21-PHOSPHATE 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


co., me. 
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THE 


DISPOSABLE CULTURE PLATE 


(prepared medium) 


IN A STERILE BAG 


with your choice of media 


for routine bacteriology 
Blood Agar MacConkey Agor 
Chocolate Agor 
E.M.B. Agor 


Desoxycholate Citrate Agar 


for routine mycology 
Sobouroud Dextrose Agar 
Mycose! Agar 

Littmon Oxgall Agor 


(other media on request) 


With PRE-MED, you ore olwoys ready to culture 
fresh specimens—no motter how many miles you 
may be from your laboratory. Even perishable speci- 
mens become routine to handle. With ready-to-use 
PRE-MED, you simply open the sterile outer bag and 
streak the plate. Reod when incubotion is complete 
—then destroy. 

Once you use this unique diognostic cid you will 
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always wont a supply in your refrigerator. You'll 
want to put at least two or three in your bog when 
you go out on calls. Plotes are usable for months 
under normul refrigeration. Bog may be resecled 
for prolonged incubation; it also provides a handy 
protective covering when field specimens ore being 
brought back to the laboratory. 

Available in boxes of 3 units (minimum order) ot 
$.50 per unit. Lower cost in quantity 


Available through your veterinary 
supply dealer or direct 


HYLAND LABORATORIES £4501 Colorado Blivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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MODERN 


ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL | 

EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE 


BY BIRTCHER 


Are you aware of the electro-medical-surgical 


equipment available to your practice? A pioneer 


in the field for more than a quarter-century, BIRTCHER 


offers you the finest equipment, especially adaptable 


for your requirements. Check the items listed below for 


descriptives and selected Reprints. 


the HYFRECATOR 


Desiccation, Fulguration, Coagulation 
Every veterinarian should 
have one of these handy 

units in his office. Invaluable 
for quick, easy removal of 
surface and other accessible 
growths. More than 150,000 

in daily use internationally. 


the MEGASON 


Ultrasonic Units 

Remarkable results in 
reducing swelling and pain 
from traumatic injuries. 
The MEGASONS have the 
5-position transducer and 

5 CM* crystal so necessary 
for effective application in 
smal! and concave areas. 


the BLENDTOME 
Office Electrosurgical Unit 
Provides all the currents 
used in electrosurgery. 
A tube circuit for cutting, a 
spark-gap for coagulation, 
and a blend of both for any 
desired degree of hemostasis. 


_| SPOT-QUARTZ 
Ultraviolet Spotlight 

For localized germicidal 
radiation, Helps get rid of fungi 
and other skin infections. 
“Spotlight” operation 

allows use in smal! and dif- 
ficult- access areas. Compact, 
lightweight, always ready 

for use. 


_ the CRUSADER 


Shortwave Diathermy 

Short wave diathermy 
produces heat deep within 
the tissue in a matter of 
seconds. The CRUSADER is 
the only short wave 
diathermy machine in the 
lower price range equipped 
for the large area technic. 


Check the items on which you 
wish reprints and descriptives, 
tear out and mail 
this entire page to... © 
THE BIRTCHER > 
CORPORATION 


Department AVM-1258 


4371 Valley Bivd., Los Angeles 32. California 


Send me the reprints and descriptives 
checked above 
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Clumping effeet—Crystais tend to clump. This clump is not an unusually large one. Without magnif 
it 1s visible as a speck. 


Pharmaceutical elegance — TA-CORTEF vas relatively uniform ory t 
inhibitor system stops crystal growth. All lots of DELTA-CORTEF are checked wit 


are sold 


when pharmaceutical elegance counts 


Delta-Cortef 


intramuscular sterile aq 


Another achievement of The Upjohn Company, the house of steroids, DELTa- 
CORTEF can be administered with complete confidence in the accuracy and 
potency of each dose because @ Particle size is extremely fine @ Uniformity 
and dispersion of particle size is maintained and clumping and caking elimi- 
nated by exclusive crystal growth inhibitor system** @ In the event of con- 
tamination, self sterilizing action rapidly destroys pathogens. 

DELTA-CORTEF I.M. provides 10 mg. per cc. of prednisolone, the most potent of paren- 
teral anti-inflammatory corticosteroids. Available in 10 cc. rubber-stoppered vials. 


“arn, 


ror 


<3 
h a 22 g. needle before trey 
~ 
weous suspension 
eer ore 
Upjohn 
eterinary O THE UPJOHN MPANY/ Kalamazoo. Michigar nt 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HOG with its distinctive white belt marking, was 
originally imported from England in 1825. The breed was first recog- 
nized under the name Thin Rind, but the name was officially changed 
to Hampshire in 1904. 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. M-L-V is the original, first-licensed such vaccine. It is pre- 
pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 


U. S. Patent RE-23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Surgical Removal of Canine Heartworms by 
Pulmonary Arteriotomy 


WILLIAM J. ROENIGK, D.V.M., M.S. 
Columbus, Ohio 


RECOGNITION OF the hazards involved in the 
chemotherapeutic treatment of dogs heavi- 
ly infected with heartworms has resulted 
in various methods for the surgical extrac- 
tion of adult Dirofilaria immitis.*** The 
series reported in this paper consists of 36 
operations performed on dogs with varying 
degrees of infection. 

The first removal of adult heartworms by 
surgery was reported in 1950.* Ventriculo- 
tomy was performed on 2 dogs by means of 
a cross-suture technique, enabling the sur- 
geon to pull worms through a small inci- 
sion. 

In 1954, a method was described for ex- 
tracting adult heartworms by making a 
punch incision into the pulmonary artery 
and using special filarial forceps to with- 
draw the heartworms 1 to 4 at a time. A 
purse-string suture was placed around the 
small punch hole to minimize the loss of 
blood. Critical evaluation of the procedure 
by these investigators indicated that, al- 
though 7 dogs subjected to surgery recov- 
ered, this method of heartworm removal 
was time-consuming and not successful in 
removing adult heartworms from the right 
ventricle.” 

Heartworms have been removed, under 
hypothermic anesthesia, by means of a 
high pulmonary arteriotomy performed 
from the right side.© Blalock clamps were 
placed on the vcna cavae, vena azygos, and 
aorta. 

From the U.S. Army Surgical Research Unit, Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. At pres- 
ent, Dr. Roenigk is in the Department of Veterinary Sur- 
gery, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


This work was done in partial! fulfillment of requirements 
for the M.S. degree 


PREOPERATIVE PROCEDURE 

Thirty dogs of various sizes and breeds 
were selected for the surgical extraction of 
adult heartworms. None had clinical signs 
of cardiac failure. Preoperative prepara- 
tion consisted of removing intestinal para- 
sites and providing a balanced diet. The 
immediate preoperative preparation con- 
sisted of withholding food for 18 hours but 
offering water ad libitum. 

General anesthesia was induced by the 
intravenous administration of pentobarbi- 
tal sodium solution via the cephalic vein. 
The usual dose of 25 to 30 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight was required to 
obtain surgical anesthesia (stage III, plane 
1). Thoracic surgery in the dog reauires 
positive pressure respiration because of an 
incomplete and unstable mediastinum in 
this species. Oxygen (100%) was adminis- 
tered via an intratracheal catheter with a 
flow rate of 10 to 14 liters per minute. A 
time-cycled respirator having a respiratory 
cycle of 14 to 16 respirations per minute 
was used. 

SURGICAL PROCEDURE 

The left fourth intercostal space was 
selected as the operative area in order to 
facilitate exposure of the main pulmonary 
artery and both vena cavae. The skin inci- 
sion extended from the level of the articu- 
lar processes to the costochondral junction, 
parallel and posterior to the fourth rib. The 
incision was carried through the subcuta- 
neous muscle, latissimus dorsi, the serratus 
ventralis, and superficial pectoral muscles. 

After dividing the serratus and pectoral 
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muscles, the intercostal muscles were ex- 
posed and an incision was made anterior to 
the fifth rib. The pleura was cut during ex- 
piration to minimize the danger of incising 
the lung. The incision through both inter- 
costal muscles and the pleura was enlarged 


Cava 


__ 


VENTRICLE 


LEFT ASPECT OF THE HEART 


Fig. |—Shows left aspect of canine heart and site of 
pulmonary arteriotomy. 


dorsally to the head of the rib and ventrally 
to the costochondral junction. Rib resection 
was not necessary; the use of a self-retain- 
ing retractor permitted adequate exposure. 


The heart was completely exposed by 
packing off the cardiac lobe of the left lung. 
The pericardial sac was opened 1 cm. dorsal 
to the phrenic nerve. As the pulmonary 
artery leaves the right ventricle, it appears 
as a thin-walled vessel covered with fat 
(fig. 1). It is usually dilated in severe cases 
of dirofilariasis, and adult heartworms are 
palpable within the vessel. 

The preparation for occlusion of the cir- 
culatory inflow to the heart was initiated 
by placing umbilical tapes loosely around 
the anterior and posterior vena cavae. As 
a result, the only remaining venous supply 
wes the azygos vein that lies completely on 
the right side and was difficult to reach 
from the left side approach. 

Good mediastinal exposure was required 
in order to place the umbilical tape around 
the anterior vena cava. This vessel was iso- 
lated with a long right-angle clamp from a 
ventral position beneath the apical lobe of 
the left lung. The posterior vena cava was 
exposed by simply pushing the diaphrag- 
matic lobe of the left lung anteriorly. 
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The incision into the pulmonary artery 
was made after the umbilical tapes were 
in place around the vena cavae. A Satinsky 
clamp was placed longitudinally on the pul- 
monary artery without obstructing the 
arterial supply to the lungs. A 1.5- to 3.0- 
cm. longitudinal incision was made through 
the clamped portion of the pulmonary 
artery. Two 5-0 silk sutures were then 
placed through the incision, one at each 
end, to prevent tearing and to facilitate 
reclamping of the artery. These sutures 
were left long and tagged with a hemostat 
and were used later for the closure of the 
artery. 

Usually three minutes were ample for 
removing 30 or more adult heartworms. 
The actual removal of heartworms required 
only about one minute, leaving another 
minute to search the smaller branches of 
the pulmonary artery and the right ventri- 
cle. Thirty seconds should be allotted for 
the replacement of the Satinsky clamp on 
the pulmonary artery in order to re-estab- 
lish normal flow of blood to the lungs. 

Closure of the pulmonary artery was ac- 
complished by using 5-0 arterial silk and 
a continuous suture pattern. The Satinsky 
clamp was removed after complete closure 
of the arteriotomy incision. The pericardial 
sac was closed by a lock-stitch or contin- 
uous suture of 3-0 silk. Before closing the 
thoracotomy incision, the pleural cavity 
was aspirated thoroughly and flushed with 
sterile saline solution to remove any blood. 
The collapsed lungs were inflated by in- 
creased, positive pressure. 

Silk sutures or stainless steel wires were 
placed at intervals around the fourth and 
fifth ribs; three were usually sufficient. The 
ribs were approximated with the assistance 
of a towel clamp or rib approximator. The 
pleura and intercostal muscles were su- 
tured with 3-0 chromic catgut. Catgut was 
also used to suture the remainder of the 
muscles, layer by layer. 

Because the dog will be active upon re- 
covery from the anesthetic, it is important 
to use an interrupted suture pattern or a 
continuous suture pattern with interrupted 
sutures for re-enforcement. The skin was 
approximated with sutures of silk or stain- 
less steel wire. Needle aspiration was em- 
ployed to maintain lung expansion. 

A second vena cavae occlusion was insti- 
tuted in 6 heavily infected dogs, since the 
surgeon was not certain that all of the 
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heartworms were removed during the first 
occlusion. After an interval of five to ten 
minutes, the vena cavae were again oc- 
cluded and the pulmonary artery clamp was 
released. In 1 of the 6 dogs, a few addition- 
al heartworms were extracted. These 
worms had probably migrated or been 
washed into the operative area after most 
of the worms were extracted. In no in- 
stance was arrhythmia occasioned by the 
second period of occlusion. 

Additional blood was needed to replace 
blood lost during the two openings of the 
pulmonary artery. Another major disad- 
vantage was that the multiple periods of 
occlusion prolonged the operating time. 


SURGICAL REMOVAL OF CANINE HEARTWORMS 
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Postoperative Management.—Aspiration 
of the chest was performed several addi- 
tional times to remove any air and to check 
for intrathoracic hemorrhage. A bandage 
was applied to the incision area. . 

All dogs were treated routinely by a 
daily intramuscular injection of 600,000 
to 900,000 units of procaine-penicillin in oil 
for five days. An intramuscular injection of 
0.5 Gm. of streptomycin was administered 
every 12 hours for three days. The band- 
ages were removed on the second postop- 
erative day. Usually the incision was not 
redressed unless the patient disturbed the 
sutures, Sutures removed in ten to 
14 days. 


were 


TABLE |—Summary of 36 Pulmonary Arteriotomies in Dogs 


Occlusion 


Heart- 
worms 
removed 


Microfilariae- 
2 « 


ot blood* 


Age 
(yr.) 


15 
20 
33 
23 


2 
3 
> 
> 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


600 
7,000 
260 
200 


negative 
131.920 


26,272 


Min. 


time 


Sec Remarks Necropsy 


Pleural adhesions 


Pleural adhesions 


Two occlusion periods. No adhesions 


Atrial fibrillauon 
complete occlusion 

No adhesions 
Died, hemothorax 
Few pleural adhesions 
No adhesions 
Few pleural adhesions 
Pleural adhesions, pul- 
monary artery thrombus 


Two occlusion periods 


mm 
Pleural 
Pleural 


adhesions 
adhesions 


Acrial fibrillation 

Two occlusion periods 
140-day hem 
thorax 

Died 

240-day interval be- 
tween operations 


interval; 


No adhesions 


Pleural adhesions 
Two occlusion periods, No adhesions 
ventricular fibrillation 
180-day interval be- 
tween Operations 

Pleural adhesions 
Atrial fibrillation Pleural adhesions 
130-day interval be- 


tween operations 
Died, cerebral damage 


Two occlusion periods 
ventricular fibrillation; 
90-day interval 


220-day interval be 
tween operations; 
complete 
0 No adhesions; 1 heart- 
worm right ventricle. 


*Microfilaria immuitirs—microfilariae were stained and measured 
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x 1S 7,000 30 
i0 160,000 0 
12 21.200 50 
15 83.200 50 
4 62.500 10 
10 9 83.000 20 
14 3 200 0 20 
21 9 37,350 17 0 
23 1/2 327 0 30 
26 6 44.960 25 
33 1 420 0 50 
1 10 70,000 13 10 
4s $.620 30 
50 3 13,990 5 30 
57 4 31.120 15 30 
61 5 2.268 0 50 
14 22.000 16 2 as 
64 5 79.800 45 3 is 
67 1.009 0 3 0 
1,000 0 3 0 
6S 1 2.464 15 3 0 
70 0 2 50 
70 + S84 0 1 30 
73 110 0 3 0 
10 0 2 10 
77 10 10,640 10 3 30 . 
78 ‘ 0 3 30 
0 2 30 
i 14 4 15 
SOA a4 3 10 
0 2 45 ah 
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RESULTS 


Thirty-six pulmonary arteriotomies were 
performed on 30 dogs, and a second opera- 
tion was performed on 6 of the animals 
(table 1). Within four hours following 
surgery, 3 dogs died. Certain dogs were 
selected for a second operation in order to 
establish the completeness of removal of 
the adult heartworms. The pulmonary ar- 
teries were slightly thickened at the site of 
the arteriotomy but there was no thrombus 
formation. 

Postoperative morbidity was minimal. 
Appetite and weight gain are two valid 
criteria for evaluating recuperation of a 
dog. All dogs were eating a standard diet 
within 12 hours after stirgery. After two 
weeks, the dogs usually exceeded their pre- 
operative weight. Hospitalization for surgi- 
cal cases does not need to exceed ten days. 


DISCUSSION 


The possible need for cardiac resuscita- 
tion was anticipated in this series; the fol- 
lowing measures proved valuable. 

One of the superficial veins, either a 
cephalic or a recurrent tarsal vein, 
was cannulated with an 18-gauge needle. 
Patency of the cannula was maintained by 
a slow, continuous drip of 5 per cent dex- 
trose in water. A bottle of 5 per cent dex- 
tran or whole blood was connected in the 
same tubing in readiness for replacement 
of blood volume. Whole blood was given to 
combat hypotension if the blood loss ex- 
ceeded 200 ml. This occurred during four 
operations. A defibrillator was used to stop 
ventricular fibrillation, and cardiac mas- 
sage was used to maintain circulation. The 
emergency cardiac medications consisted of 
epinephrine, molar sodium lactate, calcium 
chloride, and lidocaine. 

One writer states® that dogs critically ill 
from heartworm infection are poor risks 
for chemotherapy. There is little likelihood 
of improving their condition by the de- 
struction of the adult heartworms, especial- 
ly when long-standing infection has re- 
sulted in irreversible changes in the 
circulatory system and internal organs. An 
insufficient number of dogs have been 
treated to prove that mass destruction of 
adult heartworms is without particular 
damage. Necropsies on experimental dogs 
indicated the occurrence of considerable 
blockage of the lung arterioles by dead 
filariae during the treatment. Chemical 
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treatment was effective if instituted early 
in the course of the disease, especially in 
the young dog. 

Because of the hazards involved in chem- 
otherapy for heartworms in dogs, some 
veterinarians have proposed that adult 
heartworms be removed surgically.° This 
procedure may be advantageous in the case 
of heavily infected dogs. A dog that has 
the right ventricle and pulmonary artery 
packed with worms is an extremely poor 
risk for chemotherapy.’*~*:*-*° By the same 
reasoning, such a dog is indeed a surgical 
risk if it shows any signs of cardiac fail- 
ure. 

Selection of the surgical candidate 
proved to be an important problem. The 
age of the dog is important, since the de- 
velopment of adult heartworms takes at 
least eight months, and older dogs are gen- 
erally infected with a greater number. This 
assumption has been corroborated by other 
investigators.® 

A second factor in selection is the num- 
ber of microfilariae. One worker described 
an increased number of microfilariae in the 
afternoon, the maximal approximately one 
hour after feeding.*° 

The consideration of age and microfi- 
larial numbers, determined by the concen- 
tration method, serve as a diagnostic aid 
in the selection of surgical candidates. Se- 
verely infected dogs may exhibit clinical 
signs of cardiac decompensation and pas- 
sive congestion. In this series, dogs, 4 years 
of age or older, with 10,000 microfilariae 
per cubic centimeter of blood, were usually 
moderately infected with adult heartworms 
(table 1). Microfilariae were stained and 
measured and were found to be Microfi- 
laria immitis. 

Estimation of the relative number of 
parasites in the heart would be a valuable 
feature ‘n determining whether the dog 
should be subjected to surgery. However, 
studies have shown that the number of 
microfilariae present in the peripheral 
blood is not indicative of the number of 
adults in the heart and pulmonary artery, 
nor do present clinical diagnostic methods 
reveal the number of adult heartworms. 

The removal or destruction of heart- 
worms must be economically feasible, re- 
gardless of the mode of treatment. When 
deciding on surgery or chemotherapy, the 
over-all cost is approximately the same if 
consideration is given to the length of hos- 
pitalization. Modern surgical methods have 
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made cardiac surgery a relatively safe pro- 
cedure. In comparison to chemotherapy, 
surgery may be a safer procedure in the 
case of a severely infected older dog. 

The following criteria were established 
for the purpose of evaluating the proce- 
dure: 

(1) Any surgical operation must be 
practicable if it is to be adopted for veter- 
inary practice; in addition, it should not 
consist of an elaborate technique. 

(2) The surgical procedure must be rela- 
tively safe and result in a low morbidity. 


(3) A successful surgical operation 
should remove at least 90 per cent of the 
heartworms and render the dog free of 
clinical signs of the disease. 

It is doubtful that any method of treat- 
ment can salvage dogs that exhibit severe 
signs of cardiac decompensation. The le- 
sions created by the severe chronic passive 
hyperemia may be too far advanced for 
resolution. However, surgical removal of 
the offending heartworms should be con- 
sidered. 

Pulmonary arteriotomy offers a possible 
solution to successful removal of most of 
the adult heartworms. The associated prob- 
lems of hemorrhage and surgical speed are 
overcome by means of vena cavae occlu- 
sions and a pulmonary artery forceps. 
Since the heart is not traumatized by sur- 
gical incision, the probability that cardiac 
arrhythmia might develop is decreased con- 
siderably. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A technique is described for the surgical 
removal of canine heartworms by pulmo- 
nary arteriotomy. In a series of 36 opera- 
tions, the method of surgical extraction of 
adult heartworms proved safe and effective. 

The technique of vena cavae occlusion 
and the maintenance of pulmonary circula- 
tion eliminated the problem of hemorrhage 
and surgical speed in performing the oper- 
ation. An occlusion time of three and one 
half minutes proved to be ample for the 
extraction of heartworms. Pulmonary ar- 
teriotomy eliminated the hazards associ- 
ated with ventriculotomy, especially cardiac 
fibrillation and standstill. Necropsies per- 
formed on 16 dogs treated surgically 
showed complete removal of adult heart- 
worms with the exception of 1 dog in which 
1 worm was found in the pulmonary artery. 

Pulmonary arteriotomy should be con- 
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sidered as a therapeutic procedure for the 
surgical removal of adult canine heart- 
worms in selected cases of heartworm in- 
fection. 
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Examination of British Guide Dogs 


The the British Veterinary 
Association has joined forces with the 
Guide Dogs for the Blind Association in 
an effort to provide a twice annual health 
examination for the guide dogs belonging 
to blind people. 

The veterinary association is encourag- 
ing all of its members to participate in the 
plan and it was announced that veterinari- 
ans who are required to make journeys for 
the purpose of making the examinations 
will be reimbursed therefor by the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association. The latter 
will supply each owner with a small health 
record book in which the veterinarian wil! 
inscribe the results of his examination. The 
owners will detach a carbon copy and for- 
ward it to the training center he attended 
—Vet. Rec. (Oct. 11, 1958) :837. 
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THE STATE of Wisconsin achieved the status 
of a modified-certified brucellosis-free area 
on June 6, 1956. This was accomplished 
after many months of cooperative work be- 
tween the local practitioners, state-federal 
veterinarians, milk processing plants, and 
the herd owners. 

The milk ring test* was used semiannual- 
ly as a means of locating the infected herds 
beginning in July, 1951. 

Dairy herds were blood tested in accord- 
ance with the results of the ring test, while 
all beef herds and other nonring test herds 
were blood tested once a year. On the first 
ring test, 41.4 per cent of the herds had 
suspicious reactions. This percentage de- 
creased on each successive semiannual ring 
test and was 3.8 per cent on the thirteenth 
test which was completed in November, 
1957. 

Herds in the state were on a voluntary 
plan A* basis until January, 1955. At that 
time, more than three fourths of the 
counties had voluntarily adopted the plan 
A program; consequently, the entire state 
was placed under plan A. 

In a previous study,’ there was 96.2 per 
cent agreement between the sero-aggluti- 
nation and ring test results when a blood 
test was used after the ring test in nine 
counties. Similarly, another worker® re- 


This work was done while Dr. Janney was stationed by 
the Animal Disease Eradication Division at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Berman is professor of veter- 
inary science, University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Erdmann 
is chief state-federal veterinarian of Wisconsin. 

Published with the approval of the director of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station as paper No. N.S. 
253 from the Department of Veterinary Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

These studies were supported in part by the Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication and Animal Disease and Parasite Research 
Divisions of the Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
and by the Animal Health Division, Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture 
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practitioners of Calumet and Oconto counties and of the 
state-federal veterinarians in procuring blood and milk 
samples; of Mr. Dean Ruedy and others at the State An- 
imal Disease Diagnostic Laboratory in conducting the ag- 
glutination tests. 

*Plan A—Test and slaughter of reactors, with or without 
calf vaccination 
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ported only 1.06 per cent positive sero- 
agglutination reactions in 483,258 herds 
negative to three successive ring tests. 


Since the completion of the work described 
in this paper, the results of county-wide 
sero-agglutination tests in 14 Minnesota 
counties have been compared with the ring 
test histories of the herds.‘ The number of 
reactor animals found in herds with nega- 
tive ring test histories in the six certified 
counties represented 0.09 per cent of the 
total animals tested in those counties. The 
corresponding value for the eight noncerti- 
fied counties was 0.04 per cent. 

In spite of this type of evidence, the ade- 
quacy of the ring test applied semiannually 
in establishing and maintaining areas free 
from infection, without periodic area-wide 
sero-agglutination tests, has been ques- 
tioned. The extreme dilution of agglutinins 
in the milk of large numbers of normal 
cows might be expected to contribute to an 
increasing proportion of falsely negative 
ring tests in areas where the prevalence of 
infection has been materially reduced. 

The objective of the present survey was 
to furnish more information on the effi- 
ciency of the ring test in an area which had 
become modified-certified brucellosis-free 
on the basis of this test. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The ring test results obtained in two selected 
Wisconsin counties were compared with the state 
average (graph 1). Calumet County was declared a 
modified certified brucellosis-free county on Sept. 
1, 1955; Oconto County, on Jan. 1, 1956. 

Complete sero-agglutination tests were conducted 
and bacteriological investigations were made to de- 
termine the status of infection of reactors disclosed 
in herds with negative ring test reactions. Aggluti- 
nation tests employing acidified plate antigen” were 
also conducted to further determine the efficiency 
of the procedure with respect to nonspecific sero- 
agglutinins. 

The whey test’* also was used on the milk of 
reactors and suspects to compare it with other 
diagnostic tests employed in the survey. 

The counties were tested sequentially. The per- 
sonnel conducting the ring tests moved into each 
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county and tested the milk from all the herds at the 
dairy plants. This required about one week. The 
following week, the local practicing veterinarians, 
and the state-federal veterinarians needed to com- 
plete the testing in four weeks, began collecting 
blood samples. All animals except those officially 
vaccinated under 30 months of age, calves under 8 
months of age, steers, and spayed heifers were 
tested regardless of the results of the ring test of 
the herd. The blood samples were picked up by a 
courier and delivered to the Animal Disease Diag- 
nostic Laboratory the same night. 

The samples were tested by the sero-agglutina- 
tion rapid plate procedure, recommended by the 
Animal Disease Eradication Division, and all se- 
rums showing any agglutination reaction were also 
tested with the acidified plate antigens (APA) at 
pH 4.0, 3.7, and 3.4. The results of the sero-agglu- 
tination test were returned to the veterinarians by 
the courier, along with four sterile 15-ml. screw- 
capped tubes for each reactor. These tubes were 
used by the veterinarian to collect quarter milk 
samples, for bacteriological examination, at the 
time he branded and tagged the reactors. The milk 
tubes were picked up the same day and delivered 
to the laboratory along with that day’s blood sam- 
ples. 

Gravity cream (0.2 ml.) of the quarter milk 
samples was inoculated onto “W” agar plates’ and 
the inoculum spread over the surface with sterile 
bent glass rods. The inoculated plates were incu- 
bated at 37 C. for seven days with 10 per cent CO, 
added to the atmosphere. Guinea pigs were in- 
oculated intraperitoneally with 2 ml. of gravity 
cream from reactors which were from herds nega- 
tive to the ring test. The guinea pigs were killed 
30 days postinoculation, the serums were tested for 
the presence of Brucella agglutinins, and ten tis- 
sues (spleen, liver, kidney, testis, and the follow- 
ing lymph nodes: cervical, axillary, prefemoral, 
bronchial, iliac, and hepatic) were cultured on 
Brucella agar (Albimi Brucella agar**) for seven 
days at 37 C. with 10 per cent CO, added. 


TABLE i!—Results of Ring Tests and Bacteriological 
Studies on Sero-Agglutination Positive Cattle __ 
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RING TEST ROUNDS 


Graph !—Comparison of milk ring test results of 
Wisconsin with those of the two counties used for the 
survey. 


RESULTS 


In Calumet County, where 1,521 herds 
containing 33,447 cattle were blood tested, 
22 (0.066%) reactor animals were found in 
15 (0.99%) of the herds. Of the 15 herds 
which contained blood test reactors, seven 
had previously shown suspicious ring test 
reactions; one beef herd had not been ring 
tested; and seven, all of which contained 
only a single reactor, had shown negative 
ring tests. The blood test reactors in four 
of the seven herds negative to the ring test 
were not in production at the time of the 
ring test. In this county, there were 73 
herds positive to the ring test. Of these 
herds, 66 did not contain animals with di- 
agnostically significant sero-agglutination 
titers. 

In Oconto County, 2,094 herds containing 
40,608 animals were blood tested and 64 


TABLE 2—Results of Ring Tests and Bacteriological 
ies on Sero-Agglutination Suspicious Cattle 


Culture Culture Culrure Culture 
Ring test No. of No. of positive positive Ring test No. of No. of positive positive 
ratings cows herds cows ratings herds cows herds cows 

om 15 15 2 2 =o 13 18 . 1 1 
2+ 2 2 0 0 2+ 1 1 0 0 
3+ 6 12 a 6 3+ 3 4 1 1 
4+ 18 33 13 21 4+ 11 18 a 5 
Totals 4i 62 19 29 Totals 28 41 6 7 


Suspicious colonies were tested for their ability 
to agglutinate with immune serum prepared against 
Brucella abortus and with normal serum as a nega- 
tive control. 

Whey agglutination tests using ring test anti- 
gen** were also performed on these milk samples. 

**Albimi Brucella agar prepared by Albimi Laboratories, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(0.157%) reactor animals were found in 
39 (1.8% )of the herds. Of the 39 herds 
with reactors, 23 had shown suspicious ring 
test reactions, two herds had not been ring 
tested, and 14 herds containing only 1 re- 
actor each had shown negative ring tests. 
The reactors in six of the 14 herds which 
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TABLE 3—Comparison of Ring Test, Whey Test, and 
Cultures Made on Reactors to the Sero-Agglutination 


TABLE 4—Comparison of Ring Test, Whey Test, and 
Cultures Made on Suspects to the Sero-Agglutination 


Test Test 
Ring test ratings Ring test ratings 
No. of ot the herds No. of of the herds 
cows 2+ 3+ 44 Whey test Culture cows 2+ 3+ 4+ Whey test Culture 
13 “6 xy Th “4 Negative Negative 26 15 1 2 8 Negative Negative 
1 10 0 © Negative Positive 1 100 O Negative Positive 
3 2 0 © 1  Supicious Negative 0 0 © Suspicious Negative 
2 © 1 Supicious Positive 0 0 © Suspicious Positive 
16 41 4 7 Positive Negative 7 2 0 0 $ = Positive Negative 
26 1 0 5S 20 Positive Positive 6 © 0 1 5 _ Positive Positive 
Totals 61 2 2 Totals 4 i8 146 


were negative to the ring test were nonlac- 
tating cows; another herd contained a cow 
nearing the end of lactation and which had 
been vaccinated as an adult. In this county, 
there were 236 herds positive to the ring 
test, of which 193 did not contain animals 
with diagnostically significant sero-agglu- 
tination titers. 

In the two counties, a total of 41 sero- 
agglutination reactor herds (containing 62 
reactors) and 28 sero-agglutination suspect 
herds (containing 41 suspects) were ex- 
amined bacteriologically. Brucella abortus 
was recovered from 29 of the 62 reactors in 
19 of the 41 herds (table 1). In the suspect 
groups, 7 of the 41 cows from 6 of the 28 
herds were also infected (table 2). 

The suspects used in this investigation 
were animals whose sero-agglutination 
titers were only one half dilution below the 
reactor titer level. Of the 41 suspects so 
examined, 32 were from herds which also 
contained 1 or more reactors. Four of the 
7 suspects from which Brucella was cul- 
tured were from herds containing reactors 
which were also positive on culture. 

In the APA tests, agglutination was in- 
hibited at pH 4.0 with the 1:25 dilution of 
serum of 1 reactor and at pH 3.7 with the 
serum of 4 reactors. One of this latter 
group was positive on culture. The serums 
of 4 animals were inhibited at pH 3.4. The 
agglutination reactions of the remaining 
52 reactors were not affected by the APA 
test. The 9 cows whose serums were af- 
fected by the APA test were all from ring 
test negative herds. 

Of the suspect serums tested with the 
APA test, the reactions of eight were inhib- 
ited at pH 4.0, of three at pH 3.7, and of 
four at pH 3.4. One of the last group was 
positive on culture. Of the 15 cows whose 
serums were affected by the APA test in the 
suspect group, 10 were from ring test nega- 
tive herds and 5 from herds showing 4+ 


reactions to the ring test, but which also 
had 1 or more reactors in the herd. 

The whey test was conducted on 61 re- 
actors and 41 suspects. Of the 61 reactors 
(table 3), 14 were negative to the whey 
test, but 1 of these was positive on culture; 
5 were suspicious to the whey test, but 2 
were positive on culture; and 42 were posi- 
tive to the whey test with 26 of them posi- 
tive on culture. 

Of the 41 suspect animals (table 4), 27 
were negative to the whey test, but 1 was 
positive on culture; 1 was suspicious to the 
whey test, but was negative on culture; 
and 13 were positive to the whey test and 
6 of these were positive on culture. 


DISCUSSION 


In doing a complete county blood test 
within three to four weeks following the 
county ring test, it was believed that the 
accuracy of the ring test could be evalu- 
ated. In Calumet County, the ring test suc- 
cessfully located seven of the 15 herds 
which contained reactors. Of the remaining 
eight, one was a beef herd and was not ring 
tested, and the reactors of four other herds 
were not in production at the time of the 
ring test. It is presumed that these herds 
would be disclosed on the next ring test. 
Thus, only three herds which contained 
only 1 blood test reactor each could be con- 
sidered falsely negative to the ring test. 
The 3 reactor cows were examined and it 
was found that all 3 were negative on cul- 
ture and 2 were negative to the whey test. 

In Oconto County, 23 of the 39 herds 
with reactors were located by the ring test. 
Of the remaining 16, 2 herds were not ring 
tested, the reactors in seven were not in 
production at the time of the ring test, and 
7 herds which contained 1 reactor each 
could be classified as falsely negative to the 
ring test. Six of these 7 cows were nega- 
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tive on culture and 4 were negative to the 
whey test. 

Of the 3,615 herds in the two counties, 
the ring test missed only one herd which 
contained a lone lactating reactor which 
proved to be a shedder, and this animal was 
negative to the whey test. Nine additional 
cows in production in nine ring test nega- 
tive herds did not yield Brucella organisms 
when the milk was cultured. Although it is 
not possible to conclude that these animals 
were incapable of spreading infection on 
the basis of a single attempt at isolation 
of Brucella, we have isolated Brucella from 
58 per cent of reactors from ring test posi- 
tive herds using these same methods.® 

In Calumet County, with 1,521 herds, it 
cost $1014.00 to locate, by means of the 
county-wide blood test, each herd which 
contained reactors. Using the milk ring test 
as a screening method, it cost $104.28 to 
locate each herd which contained reactors. 

The cost of locating a herd containing 
reactors in Oconto County was $536.92 with 
the area blood test and only $102.60 with 
the ring test. 

In view of the high order of efficiency of 
the ring test in disclosing infection as 
shown in the present investigation, it is 
difficult to justify the great expense of pe- 
riodic area-wide blood testing to maintain 
certification of areas. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the blood test must stil! be used 
in all ring test suspicious herds and non- 
ring tested herds in such areas. The same 
considerations would seem to apply in 
achieving complete eradication of infection. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1) A critical study was conducted in two 
Wisconsin counties to determine the effi- 
ciency of the milk ring test in establishing 
and maintaining modified-certified brucel- 
losis-free areas. 

2) In comparison with the standard bru- 
cellosis plate agglutination test, the whey 
test failed to identify 19 reactors, 3 of 
which were found to have Brucella infec- 
tions of the udder. 

3) In this study, antigens acidified to pH 
4.0 did not inhibit sero-agglutination test 
reactions in the 36 reactor and suspect ani- 
mals from which Brucella was isolated. At 
pH 3.4, the acidified plate antigen test in- 
hibited the sero-agglutination test reac- 
tions of 2 animals in the same group. 

4) Under the conditions of this investi- 
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gation, it was found that the use of the 
milk ring test on a semiannual basis was a 
highly efficient procedure for reducing the 
incidence of bovine brucellosis. 

5) In the two Wisconsin counties studied, 
it was shown that area certifications can be 
effectively established and maintained by 
limiting blood testing to ring suspicious 
herds and herds not covered by the ring 
test. 
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Johne's Disease—Complement-Firation 
vs. Intradermal Tests.—In four years, 
1,472 cattle imported from overseas to Can- 
ada were tested for Johne’s disease by both 
complement-fixation and intradermal meth- 
ods. Only 6 (0.04%) reacted to the former, 
96 (6.5) per cent to the latter test. Possi- 
ble explanations include: (1) skin sensi- 
tivity to johnin is usually demonstrated 
earlier than circulating antibodies; (2) ani- 
mals sensitized to certain other acid-fast 
bacilli, notably avian tubercle bacilli, may 
show skin sensitivity to johnin; (3) the 
complement-fixation test may not be suffi- 
ciently sensitive to detect small amounts of 
circulating antibody.—C. E. Rice et al. in 
Canad. J. Comp. Med. (Aug., 1958): 289. 
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PSITTACOSIS HAS been of relatively small 
public health importance in Allegheny 
County since 1934, when 11 diagnosed 
cases in man, with four deaths, occurred. 
The source was traced to a store selling 
psittacine birds. From 1947 to 1956, only 3 
cases, with one death, were reported but, in 
1957, there were 10 cases. This coincided 
with removal in Pittsburgh in January, 
1957, of the ban placed on the sale of psit- 
tacine birds since 1934, and with a marked 
increase in the importation and sale of 
these birds in the area. 

The decision to remove the restriction 
was based on the following considerations: 

(1) Many birds were brought into the 
city from areas where there were no re- 
strictions on their sale. 

(2) Psittacosis virus had been found 
naturally distributed in many other types 
of birds and mammals.*?° 

(3) The effectiveness of antibiotics in 
treating psittacosis had reduced its relative 
importance as a health problem (the U.S. 
case fatality rate had dropped from nearly 
20% in 1930 to less than 1% in 1956"). 

The number of cases reported in man 
throughout the United States had increased 
from 25 in 1951*?° to 135 in 1952, and 262 
in 1957.2 Of the 808 cases investigated in 
the United States between 1952 and 1956, 
444 (55%) were found to be of psittacine 
origin. The most important nonpsittacine 
source was turkeys. These figures are 
probably underestimates, as many cases are 
not reported and some are mistakenly diag- 
nosed and reported as virus pneumonia or 
influenza.?:* 

The Pennsylvania State regulations re- 
quire that bird dealers keep a record of all 
sales and purchases of psittacine birds and 
report the death or illness of any bird in 
their possession to the public health au- 
thorities.*2 These birds are then collected 
for psittacosis virus isolation studies. 

From the Allegheny County Health Department (Clack 
and Reidbord), and the Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Gezon). 

The authors thank Drs. C. C. Wunderlich and D. 
Brobst and Mr. Jack Greenberg for their assistance in the 


field investigations, and Mr. Joseph Sarrandria for technical 
assistance in the serological studies. 


The studies reported here were made: 
(1) to gain epidemiological information, 
through field investigations, of all reported 
psittacosis cases in man for 1957; (2) to 
measure the prevalence of infection among 
commercial bird handlers by means of a 
serological survey; and (3) to determine 
whether or not psittacosis virus is common- 
ly found in psittacine birds which die in 
commercial bird handling establishments. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Source of Serums.—Serum specimens were ob- 
tained from: (1) patients on whom a diagnosis of 
Psittacosis was reported or suspected, and (2) 
sales personnel having contact with psittacine 
birds. Acute phase serum was obtained from most 
patients within the first ten days of illness and con- 
valescent phase serum approximately ten days 
later. Single specimens of serum were obtained 
from sales personnel. All serums were stored at 
—10 C. until tested. Pairs were tested simultane- 
ously and single specimens in large groups with 
suitable positive and negative controls. 

Complement-Fixation Test.—A modification of 
the standard Kolmer technique was used to detect 
antibodies against psittacosis virus. Markham hv- 
man pneumonitis psittacosis antigen was used. 
Serums were inactivated at 56 C. for 1/2 hour after 
initial dilution to 1:8. Twofold serial dilutions 
were made up to 1:320. Two tenths milliliters of 
antigen containing 2 units and 0.2 ml. of guinea 
pig complement containing 2 exact units were 
added and the tubes incubated at 37.5 C. for one 
hour and 15 minutes; 0.4 ml. of 2 per cent sheep 
red blood cells sensitized with 2 units of rabbit 
hemolysin was then added to each tube. The re- 
sults were read after incubation for 20 minutes at 
37.5 C. 

Virus Isolations—The birds collected for virus 
isolation studies were sent to the laboratory* for 
testing. 

Field Investigations—Field investiga- 
tions were made by veterinarians of the 
Allegheny County Health Department after 
notification by a family that they had a 
bird which had died or was sick. In most 
instances, these birds were parakeets, re- 
cently purchased, which exhibited a green- 
ish diarrhea, dyspnea, puffed-up appear- 


*Through the Pennsylvania Department of Health, Virus 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Philadelphia, to the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 
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ance, and anorexia. In these investigations, 
when a history of illness in a member of 
the family was obtained, they were advised 
to contact a physician for diagnostic study 
and for treatment. The birds were collected 
and submitted to the laboratory for psitta- 
cosis virus isolation. The results were re- 
ported to the family physician. 

Other investigations were conducted when 
clinical and serological information was re- 
ported by a physician who suspected or 
diagnosed psittacosis in his patient. Birds 
were also collected for virus study from the 
homes of these individuals, and other possi- 
ble sources of infection were considered. 

The serological survey of sales people 
handling psittacine birds was prompted by 
the isolation of psittacosis virus from a 
high percentage of the dead birds collected 
from stores in this county. An epidemio- 
logical history and a single blood specimen 
were obtained from a representative sam- 
ple of sales personnel who had been exposed 
directly to the birds, their feathers, or 
their droppings. 


RESULTS 


The epidemiological, clinical, and labora- 
tory findings in ten persons with psitta- 


__ Patient Exposure 

2 40 F Parakeet + + 

3 a7 F Parakeet + + 
4 F Unknown* 

$ 3 M None + + 
6 ~ M Parakeet + + + 
? 35 F Parakeet + + + 
8 $7 M Parakeet + + + 

9 26 F Parakeet 

10 $2 F Parakeet Not + 

attempted 


~~‘*Patient not available for interview. 


cosis, in the county between Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 31, 1957, are shown (table 1). The 
diagnosis was based on: (1) a fourfold rise 
in antibody titer or (2) an elevated titer 
plus the isolation of a virus from the con- 
tact parakeet. 

One of the patients who had been ex- 
posed to a parakeet from which no virus 
was isolated had a titer of 1:80 on both 
acute and convalescent phase serums, as 
well as an illness which resembled psitta- 
cosis. Eight of the ten patients, which in- 
cluded two children, had been hospitalized 
during their illness. Eight had been ex- 
posed to parakeets although the virus was 
isolated from only 4 of these birds. Five of 
the 8 parakeets had been acquired before 
the ban on their sale in Pittsburgh had 
been removed. In all of these patients, the 
disease responded promptly to antibiotic 
therapy. 

Of the 214 birds collected from stores 
and private individuals for laboratory ex- 
amination, psittacosis virus was isolated 
from 3 of 24 canaries and from 119 of 190 
parakeets—an over-all infection rate of 57 
per cent (table 2). The great majority of 
these birds had been shipped from a single 
commercial source. 


TABLE I—Clinical, Serological, and Epidemiological Data on Ten Patients with Psittacosis — 


~ 
2 - 
+ . Yes 1/18 10 1:5 
10 
20 1:40 
+ Yes 1/18 10 1:5 
10 
20 1:320 
+ No #1 7 1:80 
14 
21 1:80 
+ Yes Unknown* Unknown 1:160 
+ + Yes 4/10 1 1:5 
10 
10 1:160 
+ Yes 4/14 5 1:5 
4 
9 1:10 
No 4/14 6 1:40 
3 
9 1:80 
+ Yes $/25 Q 1:80 
10 
19 1:160 
+ Yes 6/4 ? 1:80 
10 
17 1:80 
+ Yes 8/10 7 1:16 
4 
il 1:128 
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TABLE 2—Frequency of Psittacosis Virus Isolations 
from Sick or Dead Birds 


Toral Positive 
Source No. examined (No)  (%) 
Stores 175 102 58 
214 122 


In the serological survey of 48 sales 
personnel from 13 different stores selling 
parakeets (table 3), 26 persons (54%) had 
psittacosis antibody titers of 1:5 or 
greater, and seven (15%) had 1:40 or 
greater. Many of the persons tested com- 
plained of recent respiratory illness rang- 
ing from slight to severe “colds,” but only 


TABLE 3—Frequency of Psittacosis Complement-Fixa- 
ation Antibodies Among Commercial Bird Handlers 


Psittacosis C.-F. antibodies 
Negative High titer. 


No. of Low titer High titer 


Store bird handlers <1:5 1:35-1:20 1:40-1:320 

A 1 1 

B 6 4 2 = 

Cc 4 1 3 

D 9 4 2 3 

E 3 2 1 

F 4 a 

G 3 5 

H 4 3 1 ns 

I 2 : a 2 

J 2 : 1 1 

K 3 1 2 

L 2 . 2 é 

M 1 1 * 
Torals 48 22 46%) (39%) 


three had consulted their family physicians 
and none had been hospitalized. 

In this survey, a titer of 1:40 or above 
was classified as high. A serum sample of 
1:32 or higher is considered significant in 
the diagnosis of psittacosis if no acute 
serum samples are available.* 

A comparison between the frequency of 
elevated antibody titers in sales personnel 
and the duration of exposure is shown 
(table 4). The percentage of those with 
high titers increased with the length of the 
exposure period. 


A.V.M.A. 
15," 1998 


DISCUSSION 


From these studies, it would appear that, 
at present, parakeets constitute the most 
important source of reported psittacosis 
infections in man in this area. Eight of the 
ten patients had definite histories of con- 
tact with parakeets and, in 4 of these cases, 
psittacosis virus was actually isolated from 
the suspect parakeets. One of the ten pa- 
tients, whose antibody titer increased from 
1:5 to 1:160 in nine days, had definite 
clinical and serological evidence of the dis- 
ease but denied any contact with birds. 
There may have been some casual contact 
with birds, their feathers, or droppings 
which the patient failed to remember. 

The apparently increased incidence of 
psittacosis in man in this area is not 
surprising when the results of the virus 
isolation studies on the 214 birds are con- 
sidered. The infection is latent in many 
apparently healthy birds.** Since the ma- 
jority of the birds submitted to the labora- 
tory were either ill or had died, the pres- 
ence of psittacosis virus in 57 per cent is 
likely a gross overestimate of the preva- 
lence of infection in the psittacine popula- 
tion in this area. 

The degree of exposure of store person- 
nel to the birds is difficult to determine; 
some had much greater exposure than 
others. For example, parakeets arrived at 
the store in containers usually holding 50 
birds, with one opening for their removal. 
Thus, it was necessary to place the entire 
arm in the box and at the same time look 
through the small opening to see the birds, 
resulting in an extremely high degree of 
exposure to the attendant from dust and 
feathers in the box. 

In the smaller stores, taking care of the 
cages and selling the birds were the tasks 
of any sales person who was near the 
counter or was assigned on a rotational 
basis, thereby increasing the total number 
of persons exposed. In the larger stores, 
the maintenance and sale of the birds was 


TABLE 4—Frequency of Elevated Psittacosis Complement-Fixation Antibody Titers in Bird Handlers 


Duration 
of No. of Negative 
exposure bird handlers (No.)(%) 
3-6 mo. 33 16 48 
>6 mo. 10 3 30 
Total 48 


— 


__with Varying Duration of Exposure to Birds 


Tiers 
Low High 

__1:5-1:20 1:40-1:320 
(No.) (%) (No) 
2 a 0 
12 37 5 15 
5 50 2 20 
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the full-time duty of regularly assigned 
individuals. Some workers were exposed to 
hundreds of parakeets during the course of 
a week. 

The data in table 4 would seem to indi- 
cate that the longer the duration of ex- 
posure to the birds the greater the likeli- 
hood of development of an elevated anti- 
body titer to psittacosis. These antibodies 
are reported to persist over long periods of 
time only when repeated antigenic stimula- 
tion takes place.* 

It would appear that there is need for an 
improved method of controlling psittacosis 
in this area. Strict regulations aimed at 
controlling the traffic of psittacine birds 
are not effective; they are costly and un- 
enforceable. Certainly with the large pet 
bird population, it would be impossible to 
remove the main reservoir of infection. 

Recently, the use of chemotherapy or 
chemoprophylaxis has been advocated for 
all parakeets before they are offered for 
sale.’ The intramuscular injection of tetra- 
cycline has reduced infection rate to a 
minimum and, in many instances, abolished 
the carrier state.*-*.* In several field trials, 
the feeding of tetracycline compounds to 
large numbers of birds in which infection 
was known to be present was found effec- 
tive (98%) in controlling the infection.®-7-* 
This antibiotic millet seed feed preparation 
should be commercially available in the 
near future. 


SUMMARY 


1) The clinical, serological, and epidemio- 
logical findings on ten patients with psitta- 
cosis are presented. 

2) Presumptive evidence was obtained 
that the sources of infection in eight of the 
ten was parakeets. Psittacosis virus was 
isolated from 4 of the 8 birds involved. 

3) Virus isolations were made in 57 per 
cent of 214 birds which had been collected 
because they were ill or had died. 

4) Antibodies for psittacosis were pres- 
ent in 26 (54%) of the blood specimens 
from 48 sales personnel who handled pet 
birds. Of these, 7 (15%) had high and 19 
(39%) had low titers. High titers were 
correlated with long exposure. 

5) Methods for controlling this disease 
are discussed. 
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Effective Vaccines for Fowl Cholera 

Since Pasteur succeeded in protecting 
chickens against fowl! cholera by vaccina- 
tion, attempts to duplicate his success have 
failed. Five new types of vaccine, made of 
killed Pasteurella, multocida, and one com- 
mercial vaccine were recently tested. A 
single dose of water-in-oil emulsified 
vaccine protected a high percentage of 
chickens effectively for nine months. An 
ethylene oxide-killed aqueous vaccine gave 
protection to some birds for six months, 
but more birds were protected for that 
period when the dose was repeated in two 
or eight weeks. 

An emulsified cell-free “capsular” vac- 
cine also protected most birds for six 
months. The alum-precipitated vaccine, the 
chicken embryo vaccine, and the commer- 
cial vaccine were of little value. The chick- 
ens vaccinated with the commercial vaccine 
had no more protection than the unvacci- 
nated controls—K. L. Heddleston and W. 
J. Hall in Avian Dis. (Aug., 1958): 322. 
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Swigery aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Fibrosarcoma of the Urinary Bladder in the Dog 


A. G. SCHILLER, D.V.M., M.S.; D. MAKSIC, D.V.M.; P. D. BEAMER, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
A. D. ALBRECHT, M.D. 


Urbana, and Champaign, Illinois 


A FEMALE Basset Hound, 18 months old, 
with manifestation of hematuria and dy- 
suria was referred* to the University of 
Illinois veterinary clinic on Oct. 2, 1957, 
with a tentative diagnosis of interstitial 
cystitis and a cystic neoplasm. 

On examination, a mass approximately 4 
by 4 cm. was palpated in the region of the 


ture. The urine had the following char- 
acteristics: specific gravity, 1.022; re- 
action, pH 6.8; protein, large amount; 
cellular material, abundant. 

Preparatory to radiographic studies, the 
abdominal cavity was inflated with oxygen 
and the bladder with air. The films re- 
vealed a large mass in the bladder and a 


Fig. 1—Radiograph showing a tumor in the bladder of a dog; a catheter has been inserted. Notice 
the enlarged kidneys. 


bladder. The total leukocyte count was 
60900 per cubic millimeter, and non- 
protein-nitrogen was 46 mg. per 100 cc. of 
blood. It was difficult to insert a urinary 
catheter all the way into the bladder 
because the catheter struck a soft struc- 


Drs. Schiller, Maksic, and Beamer are at the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana; and Dr. 
Albrecht is a surgeon in Champaign, III. 

The authors thank Mrs. Marion Watrach for preparation 
of sectioned material and photomicrographs, and Mrs. 
Helen Olson for assistance in the preparation of the illus- 
trations. 


‘By the Riser Animal Hospital, Skokie, Ill. 


thickened bladder wall, confirming the diag- 
nosis of interstitial cystitis and cystic 
neoplasm. Neoplastic involvement of the 
bladder sphincter was also suspected, The 
films further showed somewhat enlarged 
kidneys (fig. 1). 

Permission was requested and granted 
for an exploratory laparotomy. In view of 
a possible cystectomy and a ureterorectal 
anastomosis, the dog was given sulfaguani- 
dine (% gr. per pound of body wt.) for 
four days preceding surgery. The explora- 
tory laparotomy revealed neoplastic in- 
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Ureter bed 
( Edges of 
peritoneum 
have been 
seporated) 


Ureter 
-- ligated 


Fig. 2—An incision was made through the dorsal 

peritoneum on the medial side of the left ureter of 

the same dog shown in figure |; the ureter was lig- 

ated, transected anterior to this ligature, and then 
undermined and elevated. 


volvement of the major portion of the 
bladder, sphincter, and a portion of the 
urethra. ureterorectal anastomosis 
seemed to offer the only chance for sur- 
vival of the animal. 


SURGICAL PROCEDURE 


The operative procedure for the most 
part utilized a previously described tech- 
nique.* An incision was made through the 
dorsal peritoneum on the medial side of the 
left ureter. This incision began at the junc- 
tion of the ureter and bladder and extended 
cephalad for approximately 8 cm. The ure- 
ter was ligated with 00 nylon at the 
ureterovesical junction, transected anterior 
to this ligature, and then undermined and 
elevated with the tissue immediately ad- 
jacent to it. Leaving the periureteral tissue 
attached to the ureter assured it of ade- 
quate blood supply and innvervation" (fig. 
2). 

The edges of the peritoneal incisions 
from which the ureter had been removed 
were next sutured (continuous) with 00 
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Fig. 3—The end of the exposed ureter was shaped 
in an oblique plane to allow elliptical attachment to 
the rectum of the dog. 

Fig. 4—Drawing showing clamps on the rectum and 
points for anastomosis of the right and left ureters. 


Fig. 5—Diagram of the rectum with ureters attached. 
Peritoneum and mesorectum have been folded over 
the ureters and retained with continuous sutures. 


chromic catgut. A guide suture was placed 
through the distal end of the exposed ure- 
ter. With the guide suture held under ten- 
sion, the end of the ureter was shaped in 
an oblique plane, thus producing a larger 
orifice for suturing (fig. 3). 

The ureter was then brought to the 
rectum and a site selected for anastomosis 
in such a way that it would enter the 
rectum anteriorly to the right ureter, and 
without tension (fig. 4). 

This section of the rectum was then 
clamped off with intestinal clamps to reduce 
peritoneal contamination and hemorrhage, 
and was isolated by placing warm, moist 
sponges around it. A longitudinal incision, 
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Fig. 6—Section from a fibrosarcoma of the urinary 

bladder of a dog. Two multinucleate cells are shown 

in the center of the field. The cellular components are 

relatively densely packed and variable in size. H & E 
stain; x 500. 


approximately 1.5 cm. in length, was then 
made through the wall of the rectum (fig. 
4). Four interrupted (through and 
through) sutures were used to approximate 
the ureter with rectal mucosa, submucosa, 
and muscularis. 

Two additional interrupted sutures were 


i 


placed appropriately to attach ureter ad- 
ventitia and rectal serosa, thus reducing 
tension. Peritoneum and mesorectum were 
then folded over the ureter and retained 
with a continuous suture (fig. 5). 

The right ureter was transplanted in a 
similar manner and the anastomotic areas 
were covered with omentum. The urethra 
was ligated with 00 nylon just posterior to 
the affected portion, incised transversely 
anterior to this ligature, and the affected 
portions of the urethra and the bladder 
were removed. The abdominal wall closure 
was routine. 

There were no postsurgical complica- 
tions. The consistency of the stool varied 
from normal to semiliquid, as would be ex- 
pected when the rectum functions as a clo- 
aca. The dog retained fairly good control 
over her evacuations. The nonprotein- 
nitrogen and the concentrations of sodium, 
potassium, and chloride in the blood were 
in the normal range one week after sur- 


gery. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


The tissue examined histologically consisted of 
a section of tumor from the urinary bladder wall 
fixed with Zenker’s fluid. The wall varied from 
three to six times the normal thickness. The serosal 
surface was smooth, but the epithelial surface was 
lobulated. Parts of the epithelium were eroded, ex- 
posing underlying tissue which was a densely 
packed mass of mesenchymal cells and foci of in- 
flammatory cells. The mesenchymal cells were 
round to spindle-shaped. They possessed a promi- 
ment nucleus, one or more nucleoli, and relatively 
scanty, palely eosinophilic cytoplasms (fig. 6). A 
few multinucleate cells were present (fig. 6), and 
mitotic figures were abundant. 


Fig. 7—Radiograph showing re- 
currence of the neoplasm of the 
same dog shown in figure |. 
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Fig. 8—Necropsy specimen 
showing the neoplastic mass 
which originated from the 
urethral stump in a dog. 


Toward the serosal surface the cellular pattern 
was less dense and collagen was relatively more 
abundant. Muscle fibers could not be identified in 
the section examined. On the basis of diffuse in- 
filtration of the bladder wall and urethra, together 
with a relatively high degree of anaplasia and de- 
velopment of collagen, the structure was classified 
as a fibrosarcoma. 


POSTOPERATIVE HISTORY 


The prognosis was guarded because of 
the possibility of recurrence of the neo- 
plasm and metastasis. Ureter dilatation, as- 
cending infections, and hydronephrosis are 
also common sequelae. 


Approximately nine months after the 
operation, the dog began to show inappe- 
tence and gross emaciation but maintained 
good control over her evacuations. 

A large mass (fig. 7) could be palpated 
in the region of the stump of the urethra 
and a recurrence of the malignancy with 
accompanying metastasis was suspected. 
An exploratory operation was undertaken 
but the patient died before anesthesia could 
be completed. 

Necropsy revealed a mass approximate- 
ly 5 by 10 cm. which originated from the 
urethral stump (fig. 8). Both ureters were 
normal in size. There was no macroscopic 
evidence of mucosal deterioration from 
urine contact, and the ureterorectal orifices 
were patent (fig. 9). 

On microscopic examination, the wall of 
the rectum at the site of ureteral insertions 
was about twice normal thickness. A mod- 
erate chronic inflammatory reaction in this 
area was evidenced by the presence of 
mononuclear infiltration and collagen de- 
position. The right kidney was reduced in 
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size, the cortical area was diminished, but 
the pelvis was dilated. Metastasis had oc- 
curred to the regional lymph nodes and to 
the liver. The lesions in the liver were cir- 
cular (approximately 2 cm. in diameter) 
and greenish yellow, 

Histologically, the mass removed from 
the urethral stump was a neoplasm similar 
in cell-type and architecture to that found 
in the bladder. The liver metastases pre- 
sented a similar histological appearance. 


DISCUSSION 


The urinary bladder of the dog is con- 
sidered a relatively common site of neo- 
plasms. They are usually epithelial in ori- 
gin, with mesenchymal tumors occurring 


Fig. 9—Probe points to patent ureterorectal orifice in 
the neoplastic mass shown in figure 8. 
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less frequently. Reports of fibrosarcoma in 
the urinary bladder of the dog are rare.* 

Sarcomas of the urinary bladder have 
been described** but the tumors were not 
identified as to cell of origin. A fibrosar- 
coma in the urinary bladder of a 3-year-old 
dog was recently observed.’ All three of 
these reports describe widespread metas- 
tases which resulted in death. 

An inoperable sarcoma involving the 
neck of the bladder in a 1-year-old Spring- 
er Spaniel has also been reported.* 


SUMMA4P* 

A dog with extensive neoplastic involve- 
ment of the bladder and a portion of the 
urethra was treated by cystectomy and par- 
tial urethrectomy, followed by ureterorectal 
anastomosis. 

Approximately nine months later, the 
neoplasm, a fibrosarcoma, recurred with 
metastasis to the liver and the regional 
lymph nodes. 
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Fracture Management in the Aged—A 
study of 500 fractures and dislocations in 
elderly people indicated that with advanc- 
ing age these were relatively more frequent 
in women than in men. 

There are no techniques especially appli- 
cable to the treatment of fractures of the 
aged but there are limitations. There is a 
greater need for a resting period between 
emergency care and definitive treatment: 


manipulation or surgery is best performed 
after recovery from the shock of trauma. 
Other limitations are the relative softness 
or compressiblity of the bones and the nor- 
mally decreased elasticity of the muscular 
and periarticular connective tissues. Early 
and rapid mobilization of the part may 
cause excessive stretching of the tissues.— 
J.Am.M.A,. (June 14, 1958): 908. 


Use of Spay Hook in Baby Pig 
Castration 


V. L. SANGER, D.V.M., M.S., and 
H. R. SMITH, D.V.M. 


Wooster, Ohio 


The castration of pigs at an early age is 
a widespread practice and is desirable be- 
cause small pigs are easier to handle, 
wound infection is negligible, and interrup- 
tion of growth rate is held to a minimum. 

The technique of using a spay hook as 
described in this paper is an improvement 
over the conventional methods of incising 
the scrotum or of using the finger to draw 
the cord and testicle through an inguinal 
incision. 

The spay hook method has been used for 
two years to castrate approximately 500 
pigs. They were castrated quickly; there 
was very little trauma; and the small, clean 
incisions healed rapidly. Wound contamina- 
tion was insignificant and the instruments 
were easily dipped in a_ disinfectant 
solution between each operation, which 
helped prevent transmission of infection 
from one pig to another. Because of its 
smaller size, the Covault hook was more 
suitable for this operation than the Snook 
hook. To avoid cramping of the operator’s 
fingers when many pigs were castrated 
at one time, the handle of the hook was en- ° 
larged by wrapping it with tape. 

The operation was most easily performed 
on pigs between the ages of 4 and 7 days. 
In pigs younger than 4 days, the scrotal 
ligament had not developed enough to an- 
chor the testicle in the scrotum. Conse- 
quently, when the pig was suspended by the 
hindlimbs, the testicle dropped down to the 
external inguinal ring and the spermatic 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 

Presented before the Section on Surgery and Obstetrics, 
Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18-21, 1958. 
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Use or Spay HooK IN BaBy PIG CASTRATION 


Fig. |—in castrating a pig by use of the spay hook, a 4-day-old pig is suspended by the hindlimbs, 
and the skin, subcutaneous tissue, and tunica vaginalis communis are incised with a single stroke; then 
the spermatic cord is exposed. 


Fig. 2—The left testicle is exposed and the right spermatic cord is drawn through the incision with 


the spay hook. 
Fig. 3—The right spermatic cord is exposed and ready to be divided, leaving the testicle in the 
body. 
Fig. 4—Small, clean wounds 72 hours after castration. 

Fig. 5—Nine-week-old pig castrated at 5 days of age. The spermatic cords were severed and the 
testicles left in the body. No remnant of the testicles can be palpated; the inguinal incisions cannot 
be found and no unfavorable results have followed this procedure. 

Fig. 6—Uncastrated male pig showing testicle development at 9 weeks of age. Compare this pig with 
the one shown in figure 5. 


cord was more difficult to locate with the 3) An incision, about 1 cm. in length, 


spay hook. In pigs older than 7 days, the 
scrotal ligament had developed enough to 
make rapid withdrawal of the testicle more 
difficult; however, the operation can be 
performed on older pigs. 


OPERATIVE PROCEDURE 


The operation is completed in the follow- 
ing steps (fig. 1-6): 

1) A small gauze pad dipped in disinfec- 
tant is held in a pair of forceps which are 
lodged on the third and fourth fingers of 
the right hand throughout the entire oper- 
ation. This is used to quickly disinfect the 
site of operation. 

2) An assistant suspends the pig by the 
hindlimbs. 


parallel with and close to the midline, and 
deep enough to penetrate the skin, subcu- 
taneous fat, and the tunica vaginalis com- 
munis (fig. 1), is made with a single 
stroke. A sharp No. 12 Bard-Parker blade 
is preferred. 


4) The spay hook is passed through the 
incision, under the spermatic cord, and 
quickly withdrawn, bringing with it the 
spermatic cord and testicle (fig. 2). 

5) The operation is repeated on the oppo- 
site side. Then, both testicles are grasped, 
slight tension applied, and the cords cleanly 
cut at the edge of the incisions. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


In pigs of this age, the spermatic cords 
can be severed (fig. 3) and the testicles left 
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intact, with no risk of infection or unde- 
sirable results. However, this requires more 
time than removing the testicles. 

When the operator is learning this tech- 
nique, care should be used not to pick up 
the penis with the hook, Hernias and other 
abnormalities must be corrected in the usu- 
al manner. However, small hernias may be 
overlooked because of the small incision. 

No complications have developed in hun- 
dreds of pigs that have been castrated by 
this method. 


Fetal Mummification in Cattle 

While the cause is not understood, bovine 
mummification usually occurs at four to six 
months of gestation, presumably due to 
hemorrhage which separates the maternal 
and fetal cotyledons. The fluids are ab- 
sorbed and the fetus becomes dry, hard, 
shriveled, and brown. In four years, among 
approximately 10,000 cows (40,000 preg- 
nancies), 23 cases were observed. Nine of 
the 23 were in heifers and, since they were 
not closely observed, others may have been 
culled for slaughter. An incidence of 1 in 
2,000 pregnancies could be expected. 

Mummification is suspected when the 
calving date is passed without signs of par- 
turition or lactation and no signs of estrus. 
On rectal palpation, the uterus is atonic 
and thin-walled. The fetus is bony and an- 
gular, the arteries are small with a mini- 
mum pulsation, ovaries are usually small 
with firmly embedded corpora lutea, and 
no fetal membranes or cotyledons are pal- 
pable. 

Of the 23 cases, 7 were found when dys- 
tocia occurred. Of the 16 in which the 
fetus was in the uterus, 4 of the animals 
were marketed without treatment, since 
future conception would be hampered. The 
first 2 heifers were treated with stilbestrol 
diproprionate (25 mg. intramuscularly) 
without success; 1 was marketed after one 
treatment, the other was killed due to in- 
fection which entered through the cervix 
which opened inadequately following six 
days of treatment. 

The remaining 10 animals were treated 
with estradiol monobenzoate with en- 
couraging results. The initial dose was 20 
mg. or more, depending on the size of the 
fetus and the dilation required. Of the 10 
treated, 7 cows expelled the fetus complete- 
ly, 4 after a single injection (2 aided by 
traction), and 3 after two or three in- 
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jections (plus fetotomy). In 1 heifer, the 
cervix relaxed after two injections but 
the fetus was not expelled until after an in- 
trauterine injection of 5 per cent Lugol’s 
solution. In 2 cases, treatment failed; 1 cow 
was marketed after a single treatment, the 
other, a 30-month-old heifer bred 15 
months previously, discharged uterine 
debris but the cervix would not permit 
passage of a finger after a 60-mg. dose. 
However, lactation started and this heifer 
produced 7 pints of milk daily. 

One cow milked well after delivery of the 
fetus and in about six weeks she conceived 
and subsequently calved normally—R. W. 
Gee in Austral. Vet. J. (Aug., 1958): 265. 


Colostrum and Antibodies in the Infant. 
—The human infant derives most of its 
initial immunity from antibodies which 
cross the placenta. However, antibody 
globulins are present in human colostrum. 

Except for the incidence of measles, 
which was strikingly lower in breast-fed 
infants, no evidence has been found that 
antibodies present in either human or bo- 
vine colostrum are absorbed to a measur- 
able extent by infants, even by premature 
infants who might be expected to absorb 
intact proteins more easily than full-term 
infants.—Nutr. Rev. (Sept., 1958): 261. 


Estrogenic Activity of Soybean Forage. 
—Reproductive failures have been reported 
in rabbits fed large amounts of soybean 
material. In an experiment at North Caro- 
lina State College, estrogenic activity was 
detected in an extract of green soybeans, in 
the early bloom stage, by means of the 
mouse uterine weight technique. The effect 
of the extract from 100 Gm. of the green 
forage was equivalent to 0.03 yg. of di- 
ethylstilbestrol—J. Anim. Sci. (Aug., 
1958): 787. 


Early Castration of Brahma Cattle.—In 
a study of the advantages of early or late 
castration of 80 Brahma cattle, there was 
little difference in the development and 
weight gain of those castrated when 2 to 5 
days old or when 18 months old, but the 
simplicity and the low incidence of ill ef- 
fects in the younger group makes this 
method more desirable-—C. E. Salles Go- 
mez and H. M. Barros in Cent. Acad. Med. 
Vet. (Jan., 1958): 29. 
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Clinical Data 


Fibrous Dysplasia of the Bone in Swine 


T. KOWALCZYK, Vet. Dipl., D.V.M., M.S.; R. A. ANDERSON, D.V.M.; 
J. SIMON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; E. D. BAKER, D.V.M. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


DISEASES OF the bone in animals are in- 
frequently recognized and their differential 
diagnosis is usually difficult. 

Fibrous dystrophia of the bone, osteodys- 
trophia fibrosa, osteitis fibrosa cystica, 
and fibrous dysplasia of the bone are syn- 
onyms, and may be confused with rickets 
or osteomalacia. Fibrous dysplasia of the 
bone in animals is generalized and corre- 
sponds to generalized osteitis fibrosa 
cystica in man. 

Early descriptions of this disease in 
swine were made by French and German 
investigators. Many?:*-5-7-9,11,15,21,22,26,30 d e- 
scribed the lesions in a single animal, 
whereas others*:?° described the disease in 
several or all animals of the same litter. In 
the majority of cases, the lesions were 
found in nearly all bones; however, the 
bones of the skull were more markedly 
affected with cysts. The cause was not 
established. 

A few cases of fibrous dysplasia of the 
bone have been described in goats.*:'*** The 
lesions were confined to bones of the skull, 
especially the mandible, and cysts were not 
observed. The disease has been seen in 
horses in many parts of the world,*:** usu- 
ally in the generalized form. 

manifest the general- 
ized form of this disorder, but the bones of 
the head and particularly of the jaw were 
markedly affected with cyst formation. The 
disease has not been reported in cattle al- 
though the possibility of confusion in diag- 
nosis does exist.*° The disease has also been 
observed in monkeys* and baboons.*® 


HERD HISTORY AND PATHOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


A farmer in southern Wisconsin inad- 
vertently bred 8 spotted Poland China sows 
to a boar which was a brother of their 


Dr. Kowalczyk is in the Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Anderson 
is a practitioner in Elkhorn, Wis.; Dr. Simon is in the 
Cancer Research Laboratory, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; and Dr. Baker is a diagnostician at the Animal 
Disease Diagnostic Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Published with the permission of the director of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station, paper No. NS 247. 


dams. Litters born between the middle of 
September and early October, 1956, were 
apparently normal until the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1957, when the owner noticed abnor- 
mal development of the nose in some pigs 
from three litters. 


Fig. I—Pig with fibrous dysplasia of the facial bones. 


Notice swelling extending from the snout to the level 
of the eyes. 


The attending veterinarian found no evi- 
dence of infectious disease. Affected pigs 
had swelling of the dorsal part of the nose. 
They were slightly stunted, but were vigor- 
ous, had normal body temperatures, and 
good appetites. After the second examina- 
tion two weeks later, when the deformation 
of the nasal bones was more pronounced, 
two of us (R.A.A. and E.D.B.) were called 
for consultation. After necropsy of the pig 
with the most advanced lesions, a diagnosis 
of osteitis fibrosa cystica was made. 

By February 20, 11 of the 50 pigs in the 
herd were affected. They had dyspnea and 
some breathed with an open mouth, produc- 
ing a slight snoring sound. In addition, 
their legs were stiff and the ends of the 
long bones and the joints were thickened. 
The most characteristic lesion was a swell- 
ing on the nose which extended from the 
snout to the level of the eyes (fig. 1). The 
swelling was soft, spongy in some areas but 
firm in others, and there was no local eleva- 
tion in temperature. 

All pigs were given the same commercial 
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feed mixture, which was considered ade- 
quate and properly balanced. No difficulty 
was reported from other farms using the 
same feed mixture. 

Gross Pathology.—At necropsy, no ab- 
normalities of the internal organs were 
found. The lesions were confined to the 
bones of the face and legs. The nasal bones 
were prominent and bulged smoothly both 
laterally and dorsally. They were so soft 
they could be easily cut with a knife, were 


” 


Fig. 2—Medial section of 

the head of the pig shown 

in figure |; area of rare- 
faction (arrows). 


much thickened, and had a cavernous struc- 
ture. The mandibular, maxillary, lacrimal, 
molar, palate, frontal, and temporal bones 
were also affected to varying degrees. 
There were several cysts ranging up to 1 
inch in diameter and filled with a clear 
pinkish fluid. The bone surrounding the 
cysts was spongy. The septa between the 
cysts varied in thickness and were red, as 
though rich in capillaries. Some cysts were 
near the skin. The normal structure of the 


Fig. 3—Osteoclasts eroding 
. an area of degenerative 
bone, with some fibrous 
connective tissue surround- 
ing the bony area in a 
pig with fibrous dysplasia. 
x 300. 
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affected bones was replaced by a thick 
trabecular, porous, spongy, honeycomb tis- 
sue (fig. 2) which contained an excess of 
fluid. 

In some places, especially under the skin 
of affected areas and under the mucosa of 
the hard palate, there was a thick layer 
of pale red fibrous tissue. The turbinate 
bones were compressed by the abnormal 
bone and the nasal passages were markedly 
narrowed. The hard palate bulged slightly 
into the oral cavity. The molar and pre- 
molar teeth were slightly separated and the 
oral mucosa partly covered their crowns. 

The epiphyses of the metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones, and of the radius, hu- 
merus, tibia, and femur were thickened and 
the periostium of these regions was thick- 
ened and pale red. 

Histopathology.—The affected nasal bone 
had an extensive proliferation of fibrous 
connective tissue which was replacing bone. 
Islands of bone tissue were surrounded by 
large, irregularly outlined, multinucleated 
osteoclasts (fig. 3). Areas of hemorrhage 
were prominent and accumulations of 
hemosiderin were found scattered through- 
out the connective tissue. 

There was atrophy of the cartilaginous 
plates in the nasal septum near the cystic 
spaces with displacement of cartilage by a 
dense fibrous connective tissue (fig. 4, 5). 
In apposition with the tissue were exten- 
sive aggregations of an iron-containing 
compound, which were large, circum- 
scribed, and scattered throughout. 

There was a hyperplasia of the lymphoid 
elements in the submaxillary lymph nodes. 
The peripheral sinuses were infiltrated 
with eosinophils, and a proliferation of re- 
ticular tissue was present. 


DISCUSSION 


Fibrous dysplasia of bone in animals has 
occurred under various etiological circum- 
stances and has been produced experimen- 
tally in various Infectious, 
toxic, nutritional, genetic, and hormonal 
causes have been considered. Attempts to 
demonstrate an infectious or toxic agent 
have been unsuccessful in contact trials and 
subcutaneous injections of bone marrow.’ 
The genetic, nutritional, and hormonal as- 
pects were considered when the whole litter 
or part of it was involved. 

Intake of calcium and phosphorus in a 
ratio of 1:2.9 or more induces this disorder 
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Fig. 4—Cartilaginous plates from the nasal septum 
of a pig with tibrous dysplasia. There is extensive fi- 
brous connective tissue proliferation in proximity to 
bone undergoing lytic activity of osteoclasts; within 
connective tissue stroma is an area of hemorrhage. x 


200 
Fig. 5—-Degenerative cartilaginous plate from nasal 
septum of pig with fibrous dysplasia of bone. This 
area of cartilage was in contact with a serosanguine- 
ous cyst containing spherical iron with pigment 
masses. x 200. 


in horses, whereas it does not occur with a 
ratio of 1:1.9 or less.** Using the same 
low calcium and high phosphorus ratio, 
similar results were obtained in horses*** 
and in dogs.** Prolonged injections of para- 
thyroid hormone into dogs and guinea pigs 
with either low or high calcium intake pro- 
duced this disease." 

It has been suggested’®** that secondary 
hyperparathyroidism in dogs can develop 
in the course of chronic interstitial nephri- 
tis in which tubular and glomerular dam- 
age may result in phosphate retention and 
acidosis. 

The intake of low calcium and a wide 
CaO:P.0, ratio does not produce this dis- 
ease in cattle, and fibrous dysplasia, pro- 
duced either naturally or experimentally, 
has not been described in cattle.**:?* 

Only the incipient stage of this disease 
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occurred in a pig on a low calcium, high 
phosphorus diet.?¢ 

Norma! mineral metabolism was reported 
to depend upon an harmonious interaction 
of vitamins, calcium, and phosphorus.** 
However, there may be species and individ- 
ual differences in the interaction between 
these nutrients. Concomitant endocrine 
dysfunction can be involved in the develop- 
ment of lesions of fibrous dysplasia of bone 
with or without dietary deficiency.** 

In man, neoplasia or hypertrophy of 
parathyroid glands may result in primary 
hyperparathyroidism and cause the 
changes in the skeleton described under the 
name of osteitis fibrosa cystica general- 
isata.* 

Secondary hyperparathyroidism is ob- 
served in man during the course of renal 
insufficiency, which leads to phosphate re- 
tention and acidosis. Subsequently, hyper- 
plasia of the parathyroids develops, which 
results in an excess of parathormone pro- 
duction and development of so-called “renal 
osteitis fibrosa cystica.” 

In the case described, the dietary factor 
was presumably not involved, since the feed 
originated from a reputable feed company 
and was properly balanced. Furthermore, if 
the nutritional factor were the sole cause, 
more litters in the neighborhood should 
have shown these lesions. 

Since there was a definite history of in- 
breeding, it is suspected that genetic fac- 
tors contributed to the development of this 
disease. Later, the same sows were bred to 
a boar not related to them and they pro- 
duced normal pigs. This seems to empha- 
size the role of a genetic factor in the pig. 


SUMMARY 


Fibrous dysplasia of bones occurred in 
inbred pigs in three litters. Genetic factors 
appeared to be involved. 
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Induced Tuberculosis in Swine 

When tuberculous specimens from 76 
swine in South Africa were typed, 57 were 
of bovine and 19 of human type. Avian tu- 
berculosis is rare in South Africa. The ma- 
jority of the lesions were in the submaxil- 
lary lymph node with an occasional one in 
the pharyngeal or mesenteric nodes. How- 
ever, when 20 pigs, about 3 months old, 
were experimentally infected, the great ma- 
jority of the lesions were not in the sub- 
maxillary or pharyngeal nodes. 

When cultures were given per os, 2 pigs 
given the avian type developed no lesions; 
of 6 pigs given the human type, 5 developed 
no lesions but 1 developed extensive le- 
sions; of 10 pigs given the bovine type cul- 
ture, 3 developed generalized tuberculosis, 
4 developed extensive lesions, 2 developed 
a few lesions, and 1 no lesions. 

The 2 pigs given bovine type culture in- 
tranasally developed lesions chiefly in the 
bronchial and mediastinal nodes with 1 pig 
having a lesion in a pharyngeal node. In 
none of the pigs were the lesions confined 
to the head.—E. M. Robinson in J. S. Afri- 
can V. M.A. (June, 1958): 129. 


Hog Cholera Controlled with Crystal 
Violet Vaccine.—In three heavily infected 
districts in Germany, hog cholera was con- 
trolled by vaccinating all pigs over 8 weeks 
old with 5 ml. of crystal violet vaccine, re- 
peated in 14 days, in combination with 
strict hygienic measures. In a fourth dis- 
trict, the disease was controlled when, due 
to a shortage of vaccine, only 30 per cent 
of the pigs were vaccinated.—(Mh. Vet. 
Med., 13: 165-168) abstr. in Vet. Bull. 
(Oct., 1958): Item 32387. 


Results of Vaccinating with Lapinized 
Hog Cholera Virus.—Laboratory and field 
tests, in Poland, showed that three to seven 
days after pigs were vaccinated with a 
lapinized vaccine alone, 30 per cent of them 
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showed fever, a fall in leukocyte count, and 
sometimes dullness and diarrhea. This oc- 
curred especially in young pigs in poor 
condition. 

Administration of anti-hog cholera 
serum with the vaccine reduced the inci- 
dence of this reaction to 2 per cent. The 
pigs excreted virus but it was apparently 
harmless to susceptible pigs. 

Eight days after vaccination, the pigs 
challenged with 100,000 m.l.d. of virus re- 
mained healthy. The immunity lasted at 
least six months.—(Méd. vét. Varsovie, 14: 
129-134) abstr. in Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1958): 
Item 3236. 

Experimental Infection in Pigs with 
Brucella Abortus.—Four gilts, 4 months 
old, were infected with Brucella abortus, 
strain 544. The only sign of infection was 
inappetence and fatigue the next two days. 
Agglutination tests were positive at 1:320 
on postinfection day 7, and 1:80 on day 63. 
The pigs were then killed and the organ- 
isms were recovered from the blood and or- 
gans. There was no evidence of a change 
from Br. abortus to Br. suis.—(Rindertu- 
berk. u. Brucellose, 6: 144-148) abstr. in 
Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1958): Item 3135. 


So-Called “Heart Death" of Swine 


The physiological factors in the condi- 
tion of swine known in Europe as “heart 


death” were studied for seven years at 
Potsdam, Germany. Under experimental 
feeding no deaths occurred but, since the 
condition occurs irregularly, conclusions 
regarding the benefit of the diet were not 
possible—H. Gebauer and W. Ploetz in 
Monatsh. f. Vet.-med., (Sept. 1 and 15, 
1958): 530 and 558. 

A Viral Diarrhea in Pigs.—During 1956- 
57, a disease characterized by profuse yel- 
lowish diarrhea and anorexia occurred in 
39 herds of swine in Italy. It seemed to be 
introduced with newly purchased animals. 
Recovery occurred in three to ten days. 
The disease could be transmitted to 
healthy pigs with feces from affected ani- 
mals given orally, intravenously, or 
intraperitoneally. Laboratory animals were 
not susceptible. Recovered animals were 
immune and their serum contained anti- 
bodies against the agent, which is believed 
to be a virus. (Age of pigs not given.)— 
Vet. Bull. (Sept., 1958): Item 2858. 
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Q Fever in lowa Dairy Cattle 


R. A. TJALMA, D.V.M., and |. M. SMITH, M.D. 


Iowa City, Iowa 


SINCE ITs recognition in Australia,® in 
1937, Q fever has progressed to a position 
of military and public health significance 
in 51 countries on five continents.’* Al- 
though a variety of wild and domestic ani- 
mal species are susceptible to either natural 
or experimental infection, mounting epi- 
demiological evidence implicates domestic 
ruminants as the main reservoirs® and 
sources of human 24,26 

Available information indicates that Q 
fever is a subclinica! infection in cattle, 
sheep, and goats.***1 However, such in- 
fected animals shed enormous numbers of 
Rickettsia at parturition in the fetal mem- 
branes and vaginal dejecta.**** Air sam- 
pling studies, conducted in and around 
barns housing infected ruminants, have 
demonstrated that a rickettsial aerosol is 
produced during the parturition process.*?° 
Thus, Coziella burnetii, the etiological 
agent of Q fever, is effectively seeded in 
the environment. The ability of this organ- 
ism to withstand desiccation results in 
long-term environmental contamination. 

Transfer of the disease is thought to 
oecur by direct contact with infectious par- 
turient material or indirect contact by 
means of contaminated dust.*-*:**°? Cattle 
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*Recent Russian literature reports the occurrence of 
clinical signs in the bovine species." The reported clinical 
syndrome includes rhinitis, conjunctivitis, depression, ano- 
rexia, abortion, and decreased milk production. Herds 
infected with Q fever, by official regulation, are subject 
to strict quarantine, diversion of products (milk and meat) 
from human ¢ ion, and d y herd blood tests 
every 25 to 30 days ‘until two successive negative tests are 
passed. The presence of clinical signs in cattle in Russia 
and the apparent absence of such in this and various other 
countries may be due to variation in rickettsial strains. 


and sheep have been experimentally in- 
fected by the respiratory route.'** Like- 
wise, C. burnetii has been isolated from a 
number of tick species.** In some areas and 
under certain conditions, infected ticks are 
thought to serve as vectors among domestic 
ruminants in addition to perpetuating the 
disease in 

Indications are that man is most com- 
monly infected by inhaling Rickettsia-con- 
taminated dust.** Epidemiological investi- 
gations have demonstrated a relationship 
between human infection and association 
with domestic livestock or their quarters, 
or 

Infected ruminants shed C. burnetii in 
their milk.’°**"7 However, the possibility 
that milk may serve as a vehicle of infec- 
tion for man has been investigated without 
conclusive results. A correlation between 
the consumption of raw milk and the inci- 
dence of human infection has been demon- 
strated.?:* 

There has been some speculation con- 
cerning the apparent ability of the Q fever 
organism to establish itself in new host 
species, to develop direct methods of host to 
host transfer, and to acclimatize to new 
geographical areas.** Q fever has been rec- 
ognized for a number of years in Califor- 
nia'®.*?.37 and Texas,** and more recently in 
Ohio,*° Wisconsin,** Nebraska,2* Mary- 
land,?* and Pennsylvania.?® 

This is a report on an investigation of 
the status of Q fever in Iowa dairy cattle 
which was initiated in this laboratory in 
1956. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Bovine blood samples were collected from the 
Iowa State-Federal Brucellosis Laboratory. Samples 
were selected on a random basis without prior 
knowledge of area of origin or herd ownership. 
The specimens were collected weekly to biweekly 
in lots of 250 to 1,000; each lot of samples con- 
sisted of a variable number of groups (a group 
represents those collected from one sour 
shipment, sale, etc—and submitted by a veteri- 
marian). 

The first lot of specimens was collected on Nov. 
8, 1956, the last on June 6, 1957. Herds serologi- 
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cally positive for C. burnetii were visited. Milk 
and blood samples were collected from the cows 
and blood specimens from the herd owners, at- 
tending veterinarians, and other individuals known 
to have had routine contact with the herd. 

All blood specimens were screen tested by the 
Luoto capillary agglutination test."” A large num- 
ber of samples,** both capillary agglutination posi- 
tives and negatives, were submitted to the Iowa 


dairy cattle origin; the remainder repre- 
sent beef cattle. Q fever is thought to oc- 
cur infrequently, if at all, in beef cattle. 
As it was not possible to identify each 
group of test specimens as to the type of 
cattle represented, computations of inci- 
dence figures are based on total numbers 
of specimens tested. However, all positive 
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State Hygienic Laboratory for confirmatory com- 
plement-fixation testing, and to the U.S. Public 
Health Service Rocky Mountain Laboratory for 
confirmatory complement-fixation and capillary ag- 
glutination testing. 

Standard guinea pig procedures were used to 
isolate the Q fever Rickettsia. Blood samples were 
collected from adult guinea pigs by cardiac puncture 
before, and five weeks after, intraperitoneal inocu- 
lation with 5 cc. of raw milk. The paired (pre- and 
postinoculation) serums were tested by both 
capillary agglutination and complement-fixation for 
evidence of induced serological response for Q 
fever. Evidence of isolation consisted of serologi- 
cal negativity by both tests on the preinoculation 
sample, and serological positivity by both tests (at 
least 1:16 by complement-fixation) on the post- 
inoculation sample. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Between 80 and 87 per cent of the bovine 
blood specimens submitted to the Iowa 
State-Federal Brucellosis Laboratory are of 


**The number of samples involved is sufficiently large 
so as to be statistically representative. 

+A comparison of these various test results will be 
reported later; these data demonstrate the Luoto Q fever 
capillary agglutination test to be a highly reliable and valid 
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samples were identified and proved to be of 
dairy herd origin. If it were possible to ad- 
just the figures and compute the incidence 
rates on the basis of dairy blood specimens 
only, the rates would be greater. 

Likewise, since each group of bovine 
blood specimens submitted for Brucella ser- 
ology does not constitute a complete herd 
test, it is not possible to compute an exact 
herd incidence figure. However, if each 
group of blood specimens is accepted as 
representing a premise or at least a partial 
herd test, a herd incidence figure can be ap- 
proximated. 

These two factors—incomplete herd tests 
and the presence of a limited number of 
beef cattle blood samples—exert a nega- 
tive influence on the computed incidence 
rates of Q fever among Iowa dairy cattle. 
Consequently, all stated incidence figures 
are minimal. 

A total of 11,779 bovine blood specimens 
(767 groups; av. 15.3 per group) were 
tested and 84 (0.71%) were positive for Q 
fever. Twenty-five of the 767 groups con- 
tained one or more Q fever-positive sam- 
ples. The approximate herd incidence fig- 
ure is 3.25 per cent. 
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Whenever possible, blood specimens were 
identified as to county of origin and tabu- 
lated on a state geographical distribution 
map (fig. 1); 10,626 of the 11,779 samples 
were so identified. No positive specimens 
were found among the 1,153 blood samples 
not so coded. Indications are that foci of 
enzootic bovine Q fever exist in the north- 
western and east central sections of the 
state. 


406 PEACENT POSITIVE 
(Smootned Valves) 


2 3 


BLOCKS OF FOUR SUCCESSIVE LOTS OF SAMPLES 
Graph I—Incidence of bovine Q fever in lowa as 
indicated by the serological survey. 


When plotted on a time basis, the incidence of 
Q fever positivity increased during the seven-month 
survey period (graph 1). The curve based on per- 
centage of individual positivity plotted against 
successive blocks$ of samples (bottom curve) re- 
flects a progressively greater incidence of positivity. 
The slope of this curve is statistically significant 
(P = <0.001). 

Likewise, the curve based on percentage of herd 
positivity§ plotted against successive blocks of 
samples indicates an increase in herd positivity. Al- 
though the rate of increase in herd positivity is 
not constant throughout the survey period, the 
slope of this curve is of statistical significance 
(P = <0.05). 

The 84 individual Q fever-positive blood 
specimens were found in 25 dairy herds as 
follows: each of 17 herds contained 1 posi- 
tive cow and one herd each contained 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, and 20 positive animals, respec- 
tively. There were 374 cattle in the 25 posi- 
tive herds. The average of 15 cattle per 
positive herd closely approximates the esti- 
mated figure of 15.3 cattle per herd tested. 

A study of four serologically positive 
herds was carried on for five months. Of a 


+A block of samples represents those samples collected 
from the laboratory on four successive occasions. The last 
block represents samples collected on only three successive 
occasions. Samples were grouped into Blocks to reduce 
chance irregularities. 

8One or more positive samples. 


total of 25 replacement cows added to the 
four herds during the study, 10 cows 
(40%) were found serologically positive 
for Q fever on subsequent herd tests. 

It was not possible to test and demon- 
strate conclusively that the 10 cattle were 
not Q fever-positive when added to the 
study herds. However, since the incidence 
of Q fever serological positivity in Iowa 
cattle was 0.71 per cent, it is highly im- 
probable that 40 per cent of these 25 re- 
placement cows added to four different 
herds were positive at the time of purchase. 
The serological conversion rate of 40 per 
cent among the replacement cows is similar 
to that found by investigators working in 
the Q fever enzootic areas of California.” 

Attempts were made to isolate C. burnetii 
from milk samples from 63 serologically 
positive cattle; the organism was isolated 
from the milk of 9. 

Blood specimens were collected from 60 
persons known to have had routine contact 
with serologically positive dairy herds. The 
only positive specimen was from a practic- 
ing veterinarian. It was positive at a titer 
of 1:16 on the initial test but reverted to 
negative within six months. 

These data demonstrate the existence of 
enzootic Q fever in Iowa dairy cattle. The 
incidence of bovine serological positivity, 
on both an individual and a berd basis, was 
observed to increase during the study peri- 
od. Although the survey period did not cov- 
er a full year, the demonstrated increase in 
the incidence of serological positivity may 
indicate seasonal variation. 

The difference in the slope of the two curves 
representing individual and herd serological posi- 
tivity is statistically significant (P — <0.001), and 
may reflect different rates of intra- and inter-herd 
transmission of the disease; such a difference might 
be expected on an epizootiological basis. 

Intra-herd transmission of the disease 
was indicated by the unusually high inci- 
dence of serological positivity found among 
replacement cows added to infected herds. 

During this same phase of the study it 
was noticed that, although 40 per cent of 
the replacement cows added to infected 
herds were serologically positive within five 
months, many of the cattle found to be neg- 
ative on the initial herd test remained neg- 
ative throughout the study period. The vast 
majority of these consistently negative cat- 
tle had been in the herd for a number of 
years. Indications are that such cattle have 
been infected and, although their serum Q 
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fever titers have fallen below detectable 
levels, are immune to reinfection. 

This same hypothesis might account for 
the low incidence of Q fever serological pos- 
itivity among those persons having contact 
with infected herds over long periods of 
time. 


SUM MARY 


1) Of 11,779 bovine blood specimens 
tested in Iowa, 84 (0.71%) were found to 
be serologically positive for Q fever. 

2) An estimated 3.25 per cent of the 
herds tested were found to include 1 or 
more Q fever-positive animals. 

3) The incidence of bovine Q fever sero- 
logical positivity, on both a herd and an in- 
dividual basis, was observed to increase 
during the study period. 

4) Coxiella burnetii was isolated from 
the milk of 9 of 63 serologically positive 
cows. 

5) Only one of 60 blood specimens col- 
lected from persons known to have had rou- 
tine contact with serologically positive 
dairy herds was positive for Q fever. 
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Associated Organisms and Tetanus 
Tetanus was sometimes produced in mice 
when small numbers of pure Clostridium 
tetani spores were inoculated. Inclusion 
of toxic coliform organisms in the inoculum 
favored tetanic infection, whereas nontoxic 
coliforms had an inhibitory effect and 
Bacillus subtilis often prevented the dis- 
ease. Tissue damage, even when remote 
from the site of the infection, favored the 
development of tetanus. The occurrence of 
tetanic bacillemia depended on certain asso- 
ciated organisms; it resulted in a shorter 
incubation period and a more violent 


course. 


Under certain circumstances, Cl. tetani 
entered the blood stream within 30 minutes 
after intratissue inoculation in mice. The 
usual doses of antitoxin had little effect in 
some mixed infections, indicating that spe- 
cific therapy against the accompanying or- 
ganisms would be beneficial. 

Tetanus cov!4 develop from infection 
originating in the alimentary tract. 

Tetanus spores are positively chemotactic 
toward phagocytes; monocytes are the 
most active but polymorphs also play a 
part. The toxin-producing tetanus bacilli 
exert a negative chemotaxis. Certain organ- 
isms in mixed infections are also negatively 


chemotactic to phagocytes, thus aiding the 
tetanus spores to germinate. 

Tetanus toxins enter the central nervous 
system more rapidly from the blood stream 
when the permeability of the blood-brain 
barrier is increased, as can result from the 
metabolic products of certain accompany- 
ing organisms.—J. Kalich in Zentralbl. f. 
Vet.-med. (Jan. 1957): 51; (July, 1957) 
415 and 431. 


Chlorpromazine vs. Barbiturates in Teta- 
nus.—In a clinical trial on 75 human pa- 
tients with tetanus, treatment with chlor- 
promazine yielded similar results to that 
with barbiturates and was easier to man- 
age since it controlled the convulsions with- 
out causing loss of consciousness or no- 
ticeable respiratory depression.—(Lancet, 
May 10, 1958:987-991) abstr. in Vet. Bull. 
(Oct., 1958): Item 3160. 

The in study of 
the records of 43 tetanus patients in Ger- 
many (of which 29 died) indicated that 
the length of the incubation period had 
no prognostic value. The “invasion period,” 
the time from the first manifestation to 
the first spasm, seemed to have more prog- 
nostic value. Of the patients with an in- 
vasion period of more than four days. 
33 per cent recovered, in contrast to the 
9 per cent which recovered when this pe- 
riod was less than four days.—J. Am. M. 
A. (Aug. 9, 1958): 1880. 


Transfer of Immunity Against Tetanus 


from Dam to Foal.—Specific antibodies in 
titers higher than considered sufficient for 
prophylaxis against tetanus were found a 
few hours after birth in 7 of 8 foals born 
to immunized mares. The titer in the foals 
increased the first few days, presumably as 
a result of antitoxin in the colostrum, = 
lasted for over a month.—/(Vet. ital., 
10-7) abstr. in Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1958): be 
8159. 


Intercranial Actinomycosis 


When a cow with locomotor ataxia was 
slaughtered, in Italy, an actinomycotic 
granuloma was found in the cranial cavity 
involving the optic fossa, the pituitary 
body, the base of the pons, the internal 
carotid artery, and the third to sixth 
cranial nerves.—Vet. Bull. (July, 1968): 
Item 2082. 
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Treating Bovine Bracken Poisoning 

In 1941, it was found that D-baty] alco- 
hol (D-a-octadecyl-glycerol-ether) was a 
component of a fraction of fat from bone 
marrow which was effective against granu- 
locytopenia. It was later found that syn- 
thetic DL-batyl alcohol increased the sur- 
vival time of mice given total body irradi- 
ation. Since bracken poisoning produced a 
bone marrow lesion closely resembling that 
of excessive irradiation, this agent was 
used to treat cattle in which bracken poi- 
soning had been induced. 

When pyrexia and petechiae appeared in 
2 such steers, 1 was treated for seven days 
with DL-batyl alcohol (1 Gm. in 10 ml. 
warm olive oil subcutaneously) plus 500 
mg. of oxytetracycline intravenously, and 3 
million units of penicillin intramuscularly. 
The leukocyte fall was halted and the fever 
abated, and after a later five days of treat- 
ment, the animal recovered. The control 
animal was similarly treated with the oil 
and antibiotics but without the DL-batyl 
alcohol for seven days before it died. 

In a second trial, another preparation 
(25 to 50 ml. of 2% batyl alcohol in 5% 
Tween 80 and 1% saline solution) was 
given intravenously to 2 yearlings showing 
bracken poisoning, with recovery. Treat- 
ment was withheld in another animal until 
the leukocyte count was only 1,500 and the 
platelets 2,500 per cmm.; the erythrocyte 
count was normal, showing that there had 
not been extensive hemorrhage. However, 
shortly after treatment started, the eryth- 
rocyte count fell, blood was passed in the 
feces, and the animal died. 

Nine naturally occurring cases in heifers 
5 to 24 months old, each with temperatures 
of 104 to 108 F., were treated successfully 
with daily treatments of 0.5 to 1.0 Gm of 
batyl alcohol given by slow intravenous in- 
jection, together with oxytetracycline or 
sulfadimidine intravenously, and procaine 
penicillin intramuscularly. However, 5 
heifers with advanced cases died after 
similar treatment. 

The toxic agent seems to arrest mitosis 
in the bone marrow, and probably in the 
epithelial and connective tissues, and also 
in the fetus in pregnant cows. One treated 
cow recovered, then aborted a fetus that 
had been dead several days. 

Synthetic DL-batyl alcohol apparently 
stimulates bone marrow activity but the 
mode of action is not known. Other agents 


Vutniti 


which depress bone marrow activity, lead- 
ing to aplasia and almost identical lesions, 
include irradiation, several antimetabolites 
and antivitamins, biological alkylating 
agents such as nitrogen mustard, certain 
chemotherapeutic agents, and the unidenti- 
fied factor in trichloroethylene-extracted 
soybean oil meal.—/. A. Evans et al. in 
Brit. Med. J. (July, 1958): 243. 


Mesquite Bean Poisoning in Cattle 

‘ In areas of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma where mesquite trees grow, 
there is often a serious disease of cattle, 
known as “jaw and tongue trouble,” with a 
morbidity of up to 50 per cent and mortal- 
ity of 10 per cent. The animals salivate 
profusely, chew continuously, and often 
drop regurgitated material. The tongue 
may protrude up to 4 inches but is not 
paralyzed. The affected animals are usu- 
ally anemic and emaciated, and half of 
them may show sublingual or submaxillary 
edema. 

It is believed that the sugar in the mes- 
quite beans has changed the bacterial flora 
in the rumen so that the animal no longer 
can digest cellulose or synthesize B vita- 
mins efficiently. The condition most often 
occurs during a drought, when cattle are 
forced to eat large quantities of the beans 
for periods of two months or more. These 
animals gain weight on a good concentrate 
ration or on lush green pasture, but they 
can not utilize hay. No beneficial treatment 
is known.—J. W. Dollahite and W. V. An- 
thony in Southwest. Vet. (Spring, 1958): 
209. 


Photosensitization in Cattle 
Within a period of eight days, all of the 
adults and older calves in a herd of 36 
beef cattle in Australia developed severe 
photosensitization, and 15 died. The condi- 
tion was marked by prostration, discharge 
from the eyes and nose, hardening of the 
skin in various areas and, in some cases, 
jaundice. It was suspected that aphis-in- 
fested thistles were the cause. (The color of 
the affected skin was not mentioned.) 
—Vet. Bull. (Aug., 1958): Item 2628. 


Nutrition and Onset of Semen Forma- 
tion.—Three pairs of identical twin bull 
calves, 1 twin on a high plane of nutrition, 
the other on a low plane, were compared by 
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studying the semen collected by electro- 
ejaculation. 

In one pair, semen collections were made 
from the time they were 5 to 10% months 
old, when their weight difference was about 
200 Ib. When 9 months old, the semen vol- 
ume from the well-fed calf had increased 
gradually to 10 ml., approximately three 
times that of the underfed twin. Sperma- 
tozoa appeared in the semen of the former 
at 9 months, in the latter three weeks later. 
When examined after slaughter, the repro- 
ductive organs of the better-fed bulls were 
considerably heavier than those of their 
twins.—Nutr. Rev. (July, 1958): 209. 


Fatty Acid Deficiency in Parakeratosis 

Parakeratosis is a disease of feeder pigs 
characterized by hyperkeratosis of the skin 
and reduced growth rates. It is associated 
with good to excellent nutritional standards 
and with 1 to 2 per cent levels of calcium 
in the ration. Spontaneous recovery occurs 
in mildly or moderately affected pigs. 

In two laboratory trials, parakeratosis 
was produced in normal, healthy weaned 
feeder pigs. A deficiency of essential fatty 
acid was thought to be created by excessive 
levels of growth stimulants in a well-bal- 
anced swine ration; the rate of biosynthe- 
sis of the unsaturated fatty acids presum- 
ably was unable to meet the demands of 
the body. 

The level of calcium was high in the 
first trial and low in the second. It was 
thought that calcium decreased the digesti- 
bility of the fat present in the ration by a 
direct linkage with it. 

In both trials, several lots of pigs were 
fed the basal ration supplemented with a 
soybean oil preparation (containing 54% 
linoleic acid) at a level of 10 to 23 per cent 
by weight. Of the 30 normal pigs on a low 
calcium ration, all developed parakeratosis 
except the 5 which were fed oil at the 23 
per cent level. This included two lots, of 
5 pigs each, which were given basal rations 
supplemented with zinc sulfate at 200 
p.p.m. and hydrogenated fat at 16 per cent 
by weight. These lots were included to de- 
termine if fat, per se, could prevent the 
disease, and to evaluate the role given zinc 
in the cause of this disease (i. e., that the 
disease may be a zinc deficiency). 

Spontaneous recovery, as indicated by 
the improvement of skin lesions and in- 
creased growth rates, occurred in the ani- 
mals with experimentally produced para- 


keratosis without a change in the rations. 
It was thought that spontaneous recovery 
occurred when the rate of gain was reduced 
so that the rate of biosynthesis of the es- 
sential fatty acids in the body could meet 
the requirements for normal growth. 

Exudate epidermitis, another dermatosis 
of swine, affects 1- to 5-week-old suckling 
pigs. It appears similar to parakeratosis in 
its epizootic characteristics and microscopic 
lesions. There also is some evidence that it 
responds to essential fatty acid therapy. 

Zine sulfate (100 to 200 p.p.m.) added 
to the rations of pigs with parakeratosis 
has therapeutic value. In the second trial, 
pigs with parakeratosis were treated by 
supplementing their basal rations with zinc 
(200 p.p.m.) and soybean oil (23% by 
weight), and by feeding a low-energy ra- 
tion. Little difference was observed in the 
results when the ration was supplemented 
with oil or zinc. Comparable results also 
were obtained by the low-energy ration; 
however, the growth rates were lower than 
those of pigs in the zinc- and oil-supple- 
mented lots. In pigs in the control lot, the 
skin lesions continued to progress and the 
growth rates were markedly reduced.— 
[L. J. Hanson, D. K. Sorensen, and H.C. H. 
Kernkamp: Essential Fatty Acid Defi- 
ciency—Its Role in Parakeratosis. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 921-930.) 


Susceptibilitu ef Cattle to Ocular Car- 
cinoma.—Reliable research has now shown 
that there is no firm basis for the com- 
monly-held belief that Hereford cattle are 
more susceptible to ocular carcinoma than 
other breeds of cattle—W. H. Evyestone, 
Nat'l. Instit. Health, 4th Ann. Meeting, 
Oct. 14, 1958. 


Bovine Rumen Microflora 

An unusual number of Pseudomonas and 
Proteus species and a significant increase 
in coliform organisms have been found in 
the rumens of cows with a condition char- 
acterized by indigestion, enteritis, and liver 
toxemic reactions. The authors believe that 
the clinical changes observed were due to 
this great derangement of the normal fac- 
ultative anaerobic microflora, because the 
animals recovered when cultures of the 
normal types were introduced into the 
rumen and could be recovered in normal 
numbers.—Mansson and Nilehn in Nord. 
Vet-med., 10, (March, 1958): 161.—R. 
KLUSSENDORF. 
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Growth of Veterinary Research 


Without research there would be little 
progress. Conversely, if sound research 
means progress, the veterinary profession 
must be making marked advancement. The 
quality of research may be difficult to 
evaluate immediately, but the quantity of 
veterinary research is roughly indicated 
by the increase in size of the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research. Of course, 
veterinary research is also reported else- 
where, and too much true research, result- 
ing from observations on calls and in the 
surgery, is never published as such. 

The Research Journal was established as 
a quarterly with the October, 1940, issue. 
The first 11 annual volumes averaged about 
400 pages, but the size has nearly tripled 
in the past seven years. From 380 pages in 
1951, the volumes increased to 592 pages 
in 1952, to 822 in 1956 and, if larger issues 
could have been published, the 1958 volume 
would have been well over 1,100 instead of 
the actual 1,024 pages. Furthermore, a new 
quarterly journal, Avian Diseases (about 
500 pages annually), published by the 
Cornell Veterinarian, was launched in 
1957; most of the articles in it are reports 
on research. 


A BIMONTHLY RESEARCH JOURNAL 


Beginning with the January issue of 
1959, the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research will be issued bimonthly, at the 
first of the month. The backlog of manu- 
scripts accumulated in the past year has 
resulted in an objectionably long time-lag 
between receipt and publication. This 
should be corrected in the next few issues. 

The international status of the Research 
Journal is indicated by the following data. 
In 1958, of the 176 manuscripts published, 
19 (10.8%) originated outside of North 
America; about 23 per cent of the 3,297 
subscriptions were from abroad. 


INCREASE IN GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A continued growth in veterinary re- 
search activities is indicated by the increase 
in veterinarians engaged in postgraduate 
study. According to student enrollment 
data, reported in the December issue of the 
JOURNAL of the AVMA for many years, 
there were 34 graduate students in 1940, 
80 in 1946, 164 in 1952, and 252 in 1958 
(see page 618). In addition, a number of 
institutions other than colleges of veteri- 


nary medicine have similar graduate 
courses for veterinarians. 

During the 1957-1958 academic year, 37 
veterinarians were awarded M.S. degrees, 
16 received Ph.D. degrees, and 30 earned 
public health degrees (see JOURNAL, Oct. 1, 
1958: 396). 

This increase in research activity has 
posed problems in the reviewing as well as 


in the publishing of research manuscripts. 


REVISED COUNCIL ON RESEARCH 


Since the inception of the Research 
Journal, all of the reviewing of submitted 
articles, with a few exceptions, has been 
done by the 15 members of the Research 
Council, each of whom represented a spe- 
cial field. These men have contributed 
generously of their time but the load, par- 
ticularly in certain fields, has become 
burdensome. Furthermore, several fields in 
which there previously had been little in- 
vestigation were not represented on the 
Council. 

With the adoption of the new AVMA 
constitution, at Philadelphia, the name of 
the Council has been changed to the Coun- 
cil on Research, the number of members 
was reduced to ten, and its functions are 
to be more administrative and directive. 
The Council’s new Committee on Journal 
has approved a list cf veviewers (addi- 
tional scrutineers) for manuscripts. 


SHIFT IN TYPE OF RESEARCH 


The type of veterinary research has 
changed in recent decades. In 1941, of 81 
manuscripts published in the Research 
Journal, over 40 per cent were on clinical 
subjects, such as the treatment of infec- 
tious diseases, mastitis, and vitamin de- 
ficiencies. In 1958, of the 176 manuscripts 
published, only about 27 per cent were of a 
similar clinical nature. The trend is toward 
more research on subjects such as electro- 
phoretic analyses, electrocardiography, and 
autoradiography. 

Whether all of these projects could truly 
be defined as veterinary research and how 
many of them are merely research for the 
sake of research might be questioned. 
However, if the research worker has a 
thorough appreciation of animal life and 
its problems, he will naturally apply his 
findings, so far as possible, to the veteri- 
nary field. If not, it is to be hoped that 
allied fields will benefit. 
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Ringworm Fungi of Feral Rodents 


None of the 966 feral rodents of 8 species 
which were trapped and surveyed for the presence 
of dermatophytes had skin lesions, and all of the 
collected hair specimens were negative for fungi 
by direct microscopic and ultraviolet light exam- 
ination. However, 11.4 per cent of the animals 
yielded cultures of dermatophytes or dermatophyte- 
like species: Trichophyton mentagropbytes, 17 iso- 
lates; Microsporum gypseum, 13 isolates; and a 
new but unidentified species of Microsporum, 83 
isolates. 

The correlation of these observations with 
ecological factors and their public health signifi- 
cance are discussed —{Sturgis McKeever, Robert 
W. Menges, William Kaplan, and Libero Ajello: 
Ringworm Fungi of Feral Rodents in Southwestern 
Georgia. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 969- 
972.} 


aemonchus in Cattle and Sheep 


A study was made of 2,716 male and 2,880 fe- 
male Haemonchus organisms recovered from cattle 
and sheep that were naturally and experimentally 
infected with Haemonchus originally isolated from 
cattle and sheep and maintained as pure “strains” 
by repeated passage through other cattle and 
sheep. 

On the basis of (1) spicular measurements, (2) 
prepatent periods of infection, and (3) the rela- 
tive abilities of the two strains to infect calves and 
lambs, it was concluded that these strains were 
comparable to the two species of Haemonchus, i.e., 
H. placei and H. contortus, reported by Australian 
workers to be the normal parasites of cattle and 
sheep, respectively—{Harry Herlich, Dale A. 
Porter, and Robert A. Knight: A Study of Haem- 
onchus in Cattle and Sheep. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, 
(Oct., 1958): 866-872.} 


Neural Mechanisms in Sexual Behavior 


The gross neuroanatomy to the genitalia in the 
bull and the ram is described and illustrated. The 
source of nerve supply may be grouped into crani- 
al (cervical, thoracic, lumbar), middle (inguinal), 
and caudal (sacral) components. The anastomosis 
between the sciatic and deep perineal nerves is 
shown to have efferent function to musculature de- 
rived from cloacal sphincture of embryo. Neuro- 
physiological methods have demonstrated that the 
nerve supply to the protractor and retractor prepu- 
tiae muscles is from the brachial plexus. These 
methods also were used to show the dual nerve 
supply to the retractor penis muscle. The pattern 
of afferent flow in sacral dorsal roots, as related to 
peripheral nerves, was characterized.—{L. L. Lar- 
son and R. L. Kitchell: Neural Mechanisms in 


Sexual Bebavior. Il. Gross Neuroanatomical and 
Correlative Neuropbysiological Studies of the Ex- 
ternal Genitalia of the Bull and the Ram. Am. ]. 
Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 853-865.} 


Experimental Infections with Trichomonads 


In 3 virgin heifers inoculated intracervically at 
estrus with a mixture of milk-diluted semen and 
trichomonad cultures from the nose, stomach, or 
cecum of swine, infections lasting 35 to 77 days 
resulted. Two heifers, similarly inoculated with 
Trichomonas foetus and semen, had infections last- 
ing 20 and 108 days. None of the heifers became 
pregnant. 

In 6 heifers inoculated intravaginally with ma- 
terial containing trichomonads from the nose, 
stomach, or cecum of pigs, infections lasting for 
33 to 133 days resulted. 

Intrauterine inoculation with porcine cecal tri- 
chomonad culture by laparotomy into a heifer, four 
months pregnant, was followed by an abortion 20 
days later; trichomonads were present in the fetal 
fluids and fetus. Two heifers, three months preg- 
nant, similarly inoculated with porcine gastric 
trichomonads or T. foetus underwent normal preg- 
nancies with no evidence of infection. A bull be- 
came infected with swine cecal trichomonads as a 
result of breeding an experimentally infected 
heifer; the infection was later transmitted to a vir- 
gin heifer by coitus. The bull remained positive 
for four months. 

Of 8 heifers naturally or artificially inseminated 
during or after infections with trichomonads of 
swine origin or with T. foetus, 2 conceived when 
bred during an infection with nasal or cecal tri- 
chomonads, 2 conceived as a result of insemina- 
tions 7 or 11 weeks after the last positive vaginal 
samples after infections with T. foetus, and the 
remainder did not become pregnant—{Paul R. 
Fitzgerald, A. Earl Johnson, Joseph L. Thorne, and 
Datus M. Hammond: Experimental Infections of 
the Bovine Genital System with Trichomonads 
from the Digestive Tracts of Swine. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 775-779.} 


Electrophoretic Analysis of Rabbit Serum 


Serum protein percentages were determined 
weekly for one month on 30 rabbits. All animals 
were necropsied and complete gross and histo- 
pathological examinations were made. The mean 
values obtained from 18 normal rabbits were as 
follows: albumin 64.01 + 1.63 per cent; alpha 1 
globulin 7.21 + 0.96 per cent; alpha 2 globulin, 
5.80 = 1.05 per cent; beta globulin, 12.77 + 1.20 
per cent; and gamma globulin, 9.91 + 1.10 per 
cent. Migration values employing a C/AF ratio 
{C = distance of component migration (center of 
band) from origin; AF = distance of albumin 
front from origin} were also computed. Sex and 
breed were shown to have no influence on serum 
protein composition and migration values. Abnor- 
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mal serum protein patterns of 11 animals are cor- 
related with pathological findings —{R. C. Allen 
and D. F, Watson: Paper Electrophoretic Analysis 
of Rabbit Serum as an Aid in the Selection of Ex- 
perimental Rabbits. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 
1958): 1001-1003.} 


Antimetabolites and Newcastle Disease Virus 


The effects of various concentrations of anti- 
metabolites on the growth of Newcastle disease 


virus (NDV) chorioallantoic membranes 
(CAM) suspended in Tyrode’s solution were 
studied. 


The highest concentrations of the various anti- 
metabolites used {2,4-dinitrophenol (DNP), ure- 
thane, sodium azide, proflavin, sodium malonate, 
and sodium fluoroacetate} were not lethal for 
NDV and apparently did not damage the cells of 
the CAM which support virus growth. 

At concentrations of 5 to 40 w per milliliter, 
DNP retarded the growth of NDV in CAM cul- 
tures. The growth of NDV decreased as the con- 
centration of DNP in the Tyrode’s solution was 
increased. Glycolysis was stimulated in both in- 
fected and noninfected tissue by the presence of 
DNP. 

Proflavin and sodium azide, at concentrations of 
5 to 40 uw per milliliter, were effective in inhibiting 
the production of NDV. 

No significant inhibition of the growth of NDV 
was demonstrable in Tyrode’s solutions that con- 
tained 0.01 M of urethane, sodium malonate, or 
sodium fluoroacetate—{F. Zuschek, R. P. Hanson, 
and C. A. Brandly: The Influence of Antimetabo- 
lites on the Growth of Newcastle Disease Virus 
in Chorioallantoic Membranes Suspended in Ty- 
rode’s Solution. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 
1004-1009.} 


Phenothiazine Treatment of Yearling Beeves 

The efficacy of a program of combined free- 
choice ingestion and therapeutic administration of 
the drug on the control of gastrointestinal para- 
sitism was determined by worm counts made at 
necropsy. To study the effect of the potential 
availability of infective larvae to the cattle, forage 
samples were examined periodically to recover the 
preparasitic stages of the nematodes. 

The use of phenothiazine was not of economic 
benefit, except to those animals grazing on fescue 
forage. The cattle gains appeared to be influenced 
more by the nutritional adequacy of the temporary 
forages (oats and rye grass) and crimson clover 
than by the anthelmintic and larvicidal action of 
the drug. However, the parasitism of cattle graz- 
ing on these forages was at a subclinical level, so 
any possible benefit from the drug could not be 
adequately ascertained. The drug was found to be 
effective in larvicidal action against preinfective 
stages on pasture and in anthelmintic action on 
adult stomach worms if the average daily intake 
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was 2 Gm. or more and therapeutic drenches were 
given at least twice during the winter and spring 
grazing period. 

Although the number of parasitic larvae of the 
stomach worms was considerably reduced by the 
drug, especially when the average daily intake was 
higher than 2 Gm., the type of pasture grazed by 
the animals appeared to be more closely correlated 
with the number of such larvae found at necropsy. 
—{H. H. Vegors, W. N. Smith, D. M. Baird, H. 
Ciordia, W. E. Bizzell, and O. E. Sell: Phenothia- 
zine Treatment of Yearling Beeves on Winter 
Pastures. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 805- 
810.} 

Cross Transmission of Nematodes 

Nineteen pigs of mixed breeding, 26 to 48 days 
old, became infected with Trichostrongylus colubri- 
formis after oral administration of 2,900 to 114,- 
600 infective larvae, and 17 of these pigs harbored 
sexually mature adults at necropsy. Pigs older than 
78 days could not be infected. In susceptible ani- 
mals, the infection was transitory and the patho- 
logical changes produced were minor.—{F. G. 
Tromba and F. W. Douvres: Cross Transmission 
of Nematodes of Domestic Animals I. Experimen- 
tal Infection of Swine with Trichostrongylus Colu- 
briformis. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 918 

Effect of Chlortetracycline on Liver 
Abscesses 

In three experiments, chlortetracycline was fed 
continuously to fattening cattle at the rate of 70 
mg. per animal per day. A total of 1,895 animals 
was used; 714 served as controls and 1,181 were 
given the antibiotic. In each experiment, the cattle 
given chlortetracycline developed significantly 
fewer liver abscesses than untreated cattle.—{Jean 
C. Flint and Rue Jensen: The Effect of Chlortetra- 
cycline, Fed Continuously During Fattening, on the 
Incidence of Liver Abscesses in Beef Cattle. Am. ]. 
Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 830-832.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Doctor Squibb, the Life and Times of a 
Rugged Idealist 

For more than 50 years, Dr. Squibb kept a hand- 
written journal of his daily life. The discovery of 
this diary makes an important addition to the pri- 
mary sources available to historians of the nine- 
teenth century. From before the Civil War to the 
last year of the century, this quarrelsome Quaker 
kept a detailed record of his wrangles with the 
United States Navy, with importers of adulterated 
drugs, with doctors and pharmacists all over the 
world. 

From the thousands of pages in this diary, Dr. 
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Squibb’s biographer has reconstructed the story 
of a founder of a great American corporation. He 
was crusader as well as a businessman. He was a 
Navy doctor who became a chemist in order to get 
pure drugs, and then became a medical journalist 
and politician in order to establish high standards 
of purity and uniformity in pharmacy. His biogra- 
phy is a highly readable and important part of the 
story of the making of modern America.—{Doctor 
Squibb, the Life and Times of a Rugged Idealist. 
By Lawrence G. Blochman. 371 pages. Simon and 
Schuster, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 1958. 
Price $5.00.} 


Veterinary Notebook 

“Veterinary Notebook” is a small volume of 
condensed information, written by a veterinarian 
with a wealth of experience in thoroughbred and 
purebred horse breeding. This book was written 
mainly for persons interested in or working on 
horse breeding farms. However, the practical in- 
formation it contains is equally valuable to the 
Practitioner dealing with breeding problems of 
horses. 

The chapter entitled “New-Born Foals” includes 
a good description of the various infections en- 
countered in foals and suggests an approach to 
therapy. There are also chapters entitled “Maiden 
Mares,” “Barren Mares,’ “Stallions,” “Foaling 
Mares,” and “Unsoundness, Parasite Control and 
the Treatment of Wounds.” Practitioners as well 
as veterinary students will gain many practical tips 
from this book.—{Veterinary Notebook. By Wm. 
R. McGee. 179 pages; illustrated. The Blood 
Horse, Lexington, Ky., 1958. Price $6.50.}—P. J. 
MEGINNIS. 


Tuberculosis in Animals and Man 

This volume fills a need in the literature. Its pri- 
mary objective is to provide a modern account of 
tuberculosis in all species on which there is reli- 
able information. The book consists primarily of 
information compiled from a review of the litera- 
ture and personal observations of the author. 

The first seven chapters deal principally with 
bovine tuberculosis, methods of dissemination, 
lesions observed, diagnostic tests, immunization, 
and control. Reasons for nonspecific reactions in 
cattle are discussed. Skin tuberculosis, Johne’s 
disease, avian and human tuberculosis are given as 
reasons for false reactions. 

Chapter 8 deals with tuberculosis in animals 
other than cattle and is one of the most valuable 
parts of the book. The susceptibility of domestic 
animals, poultry, laboratory animals, a number of 
species of wild animals, and birds is discussed. 

Chapter 9 gives a comparison of the pathological 
and epidemiological characteristics of tuberculosis 
in animals and man. The pathogenecity of each 
variety of Mycobacterium tuberculosis for various 
species of animals is discussed. 

An appendix contains a list of “The Reports of 
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the British Royal Commission on Tuberculosis.” 

Occasional errors were noted; for example, a 
table on page 57 shows the dose of intradermic 
tuberculin used in the U.S.A. as 0.01 ml., when 
actually it should be 0.1 ml. The omission of 
chapter numbers in the table of contents should 
be corrected in the next edition. 

The text is illustrated with 22 black and white 
plates which add much to the book. 

This book should be useful for those engaged 
in research on Mycobacterium and for regulatory 
personnel engaged in tuberculosis testing and con- 
trol work.—{Tuberculosis in Animals and Man. 
By John Francis. 357 pages; illustrated. Williams 
& Wilkins Co., Mount Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
1958. Price $18.00.}—A. B. LARSEN. 


Clinical Enzymology 

Every veterinarian should own and study this 
book if he plans to keep abreast of medical and 
veterinary developments during the years ahead. 

In the seven chapters, the editor and the authors 
have pointed out some striking and stimulating 
lines of progress. Intellectual hibernation—not or- 
ganic brain deterioration—closes the door to new 
and profitable dreams, they say. 

Clinical enzymology, they point out, is not a 
new science, but an old one that has been dusted 
off and shined up. For example, immunology is 
only indirect enzymology and the practice of ad- 
ministering antigens to induce antibody formation 
is one phase of clinical enzymology. In another 
phase, the application of plant brews or infusions 
to purulent wounds is an example of topical enzy- 
matic debridement. In still a third direction, the 
ingestion of “ferments” to correct digestive dis- 
orders is an example of oral use of enzymes. 

Diseases are manifestations of metabolic abnor- 
malities, the book points out, and metabolic proc- 
esses are regulated by enzymes. Medicinal chem- 
istry, dealing as it does with pharmacology and 
chemotherapy, is essentially an aspect of selective 
toxicity—a means of achieving biological antag- 
onism by resisting those agents which are foreign 
to the body while not interfering with metabolic 
and physiological processes. The entire area of 
medicine, in terms of pharmacology and chemo- 
therapy, is an effort to adjust antagonistic forces 
essential to balanced function—which we call 
“health.” 

The chemistry of enzymes is the chemistry of 
protein, with the added property of the catalytic 
nature of these materials. Protein enzyme mole- 
cules possess both pharmacological and biochemical 
activities in striking degree. More than 100,000 
different kinds of protein molecules are found in 
one human body, and many billions of units of 
each are present. The structure of each kind of 
protein is very complex, frequently consisting of a 
“seven-strand cable of seven-strand cables of mole- 
cules” to form the peptide sequences of amino 
acids. This complexity means that even molecules 
of the most carefully prepared protein from a sin- 
gle source will differ in molecular shape, weight, 
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configuration, solubility, and even biological ac- 
tivity. 

This leads to a reclassification as biocatalysts, re- 
alizing that it is incorrect to regard as entities, 
distinct in all respects, what we have known as 
the antigens, the gene, the virus, and the peptide 
hormone. Each still retains, however, a relative 
specificity, a relative directional modifying power, 
and a relative target effect. All proteins can func- 
tion as biocatalysts when found in the proper en- 
vironment. 

Enzymatic action is relative and antagonistic, 
and at least 20 enzymes have demonstrated the 
ability to induce antibody formation. The antigen- 
antibody reaction is parallel in all essential respects 
with the fertilization of egg by sperm, the inva- 
sion of bacterium by virus, a white cell phagocitiz- 
ing a bacterium, or a parasite establishing itself in 
a host cell. 

These and many specific applications for clinical 
use of trypsin for modifying permeability in in- 
flammation and edema, of elastase and collagenase 
in degenerative afflictions of connective tissue, and 
of ribonuclease for liberating latent mitochondrial 
enzymes are discussed in a way to provide the bio- 
chemistry and physical chemistry on which treat- 
ment has been based, unknowingly and empirically. 
The treatments can, therefore, be used more spe- 
cifically and more effectively when the technical 
information here presented reinforces the observa- 
tional knowledge of the practitioner.—{Clinical 
Enzymology. Edited by Gustav J. Martin. 241 
pages; 5 plates. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and Toronto, Ont. 1958. Price $6.00.}—R. C. 
KLUSSENDORF. 


Meat Hygiene 

Miller, in his preface to the second edition ot 
“Meat Hygiene,” states a fundamental principle of 
veterinary food inspection as it pertains to the 
health of the nation: “The routines that are ap- 
plied in the packing plant, whether it is a meat 
packing plant or a poultry processing plant and 
that have for their purpose the applications of 
standards of common decency in the preparing and 
handling of meat food are similar to those that 
make it a safe food. Common decency and safety, 
nevertheless, have two separate and distinct ob- 
jectives. In no case are the two to be confused one 
with the other, or one sacrificed for the other. 
Food must be prepared in a clean environment. It 
must be clean and free from contamination because 
that is the way the consumer wants it. It is no 
answer that unclean food can be made harmless 
by sterilization. On the other hand, even an estheti- 
cally acceptable method of handling food cannot 
be permitted to be used if the food as a result of 
that method of handling is unsafe when eaten.” 

It would be well for all veterinarians to study 
the definitions and aims of meat and poultry hy- 
giene as given in this text. 

In this second edition, there is complete cover- 
age of poultry inspection and procedures. Addition- 
al material has been added to various chapters. 
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Three new chapters covering the subjects of “Food 
Poisoning,” “Chemical Additives,” and “Ionizing 
Radiation” have been added, which greatly in- 
creases its value to public health personnel. 

This book should be in the library of every vet- 
erinarian and should be a required textbook for 
every veterinary student since it clearly and specifi- 
cally outlines in easily readable style the mechanics 
and procedures for the inspection of meat foods 
used for human consumption. It includes the pro- 
cedures and standards for meat hygiene garnered 
from almost 50 years of government inspection of 
meats.—{Meat Hygiene. By A. R. Miller. 557 
pages; illustrated. 2nd ed. Lea and Febiger, 600 S. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., May, 1958. 
Price $8.50.}—F. R. KOUTZ. 


Leptospirosis in Man and Animals 


An appreciation of the content of this book can 
be best indicated by quoting the authors: “Our 
aim in this book has been to tell what is known 
about leptospiras and the disease which they cause 
in man and animals, and to show where new 
knowledge is at present being gained.” The authors 
have done a commendable job in reviewing the 
pertinent information on the pathogenic lepto- 
spiras. This is attested to by the number of refer- 
ences (836) which originated from practically all 
areas of the world. 

This book is divided into four sections: I—gen- 
eral characteristics of leptospiras; Il—leptospirosis 
in man; III—leptospirosis in animals; and IV— 
leptospirosis in regions most affected. Also in- 
cluded is a short appendix on culture mediums 
and laboratory techniques. 

A rather unique chapter, which should be of 
interest to public health workers, is the one en- 
titled, “Legal Aspects in England and Wales of 
the Contraction of Leptospiral Diseases.” Especial- 
ly helpful to those who may want to pursue any 
given topic more thoroughly is the extreme care 
which has been taken to give full references for the 
statements made. 

Unfortunately for veterinarians, the main em- 
phasis in the book has been given to the disease in 
man. Although the references on leptospirosis in 
animals are adequate, the discussion of this topic 
is brief. 

Without a doubt, this book represents the most 
complete compilation of information on lepto- 
spirosis that is available in the English language. 
For a number of years, research and an under- 
standing of the prevalence and importance of this 
disease was handicapped because of a lack of dis- 
semination of knowledge which had been obtained 
mainly by isolated groups of workers. 

This book should be of special interest to epi- 
demiologists, research workers in this field, and 
public health workers, and can be a useful refer- 
ence book for physicians and veterinarians.—{Lep- 
tospirosis in Man and Anima's. By J]. M. Alston 
and J. C. Broom. 380 pages; 40 illustrations. W il- 
liams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., 1958. Price $8.50.}—E. H. BOHL. 
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Veterinary School Enrollment 1958-1959 


The number of students enrolled in the 19 
schools of veterinary medicine in the United 
States and Canada is 46 less than the record 
number, 3,797, of a year ago. However this 
figure is 262 more than ten years ago (table 1). 

Compared to the enrollment last year, this 


TABLE !—Student Enrollment by Decades 1938—1958 
1938-39 1948-49 1958-59 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Colorado State University 
Cornell University 

lowa State College 

Kansas State College 
Michigan Strate University 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Quebec Veterinary School 
Texas, A. & M. College of 
Toronto, University of 
Washington, State College of 
Georgia, University of 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Tuskegee Instirute 

California, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Oklahoma State University 


“TOTAL 


3,489 


year’s sophomore and junior classes are larger 
but there are 26 fewer freshmen and 40 fewer 
senior students (table 2). The number of veteri- 
narians in graduate study is 18 more than a 


TABLE 3—Veterinarians Engaged in Graduate Study 
1938-39 1948-49 1958-59 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
California, University of 
Colorado State University 
Cornell University 

Georgia, University of 
Illinois, University of 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State College 
Michigan State University 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Quebec Veterinary School 
Texas, A. & M. College of 
Toronto, University of 
Tuskegee Institute 
Washington, State College of 


year ago and 165 more than ten years ago 
(table 3). 
Of the 1,010 freshmen students, 56 percent 


had three or more years of preprofessional 


TABLE 4—Preprofessional Training of First-Year Stu- 


dents 


Number 

Percentage 
training (table 4) compared to 55 percent last 
year. There are 234 with bachelor degrees, 15 
with master degrees, and one freshman has a 
Ph.D. degree. The 1,010 freshmen were selected 
from approximately 1,924 applicants as com- 
pared to 2,400 applicants last year; the first time 


TABLE 2—Veterinary Student Enrollment for the Academic Year 1958—1959 


Schools Fresh. Soph. 


TOTAL 


1957 Change Spec. Grad. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 60 60 
Calitornia, University of 53 
Colorado State University 67 

Cornell University 
Georgia, University of 
Illinois, University of 
lowa State College 

Kansas State College 
Michigan State University 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Quebec Veterinary School* 
Texas, A. & M. College of 
Toronto, University of* 
Tuskegee Institute 
Washington, State College of 


10 
14 
13 
27 

4 
24 
21 

7 
“1 
31 

2 
20 


232 


iti testi 


TOTAL 


3,751 


*First year not included. 
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227 286 273 
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48 82 3 Years ears or more 
68 154 
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202 200 
263 261 
210 206 
235 242 
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258 264 
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ae 273 273 
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57 223 240 13 
ic 48 203 209 12 
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ie 41 187 188 -1 2 
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in many years that the ratio has been less than 

Of the 90 women students, 16 are seniors, 21 
are juniors, 24 are sophomores, and 29 are 
freshmen. There were 95 women students last 
year. 

Summary 


Number of applicants 
Number admitted .. 


- 1,924 
1,010 


Number of students enrolled in 19 schools in U. S. and 
Canada: 3,751. 
United States 
10 years ago: total . 
« 


Veterinary Faculty Changes 

The various changes in veterinary personnel in 
the faculties of 18 out of the 20 schools and col- 
leges of veterinary medicine were reported as fol- 
lows for the 1958-1959 school term (New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, and 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University, reported that no new appointments 
have been made since the last account of faculty 
changes appeared in the JOURNAL, Dec. 15, 
1957, p. 578 and 581 respectively): 


Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

The following new members have been added to 
the faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn: 
Drs. Benjamin F. Hoerlein (COL °43), head pro- 
fessor, Departments of Large and Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine; Ralph E. Thorson (Johns 
Hopkins University '52), professor, Department 
of Pathology & Parasitology; Donald F. Walker 
(COL °44), associate professor, Department of 
Large Animal Surgery & Medicine; Albert N. 
Snelling (COR '31), assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology; Charles H. Woodley (API 
instructor, Department of Physiology & 
Pharmacology; Jay M. Humburg (KSC ’57), in- 
structor, Department of Large Animal Surgery & 
Medicine; and Richard A. Arnold (KSC '58), 
instructor, Department of Anatomy & Histology. 


Dr. B. F. Hoertern Heaps DepartMENTS OF 
LARGE AND SMALL ANIMAL Surcery & MEDICINE 
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at A.P.I.—Dr. Benjamin F. Hoerlein (COL °43) 
assumed the duties of head professor of the De 
partments of Large and Small Animal Surgery & 
Medicine at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in April, 1958. 
After graduation, Dr. Hoerlein entered the 
Army’s Veterinary Corps where he rose to the 


4 
Dr. Benjamin F. Hoerlein 


rank of major. In 1946, after his discharge, he did 
graduate work in bovine mastitis at Berkeley, 
Calif., going to Auburn as an assistant professor in 
January, 1948. 

In September 1950, Dr. Hoerlein was granted 
a leave of absence to use an AVMA fellowship 
and complete his work on a Ph.D. at Cornell, con- 
cerning intervertebral disc protrusion. He returned 
to Auburn in June, 1952, as a full professor and 
was appointed director of the clinics in April. 

Most of Dr. Hoerlein’s later work has largely 
dealt with small animal surgery, spinal conditions, 
intervertebral disc protrusions, and soil treatment 
in the control of canine hookworms. He is author 
of more than 40 articles pertaining to these fields 

Dr. Hoerlein holds membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi, Phi Zeta, Alpha Psi, Alabama Veterinary 
Medical Association, American Society of Veter- 
inary Radiologists, A.E.A.. AVMA, and in the 
Education in Veterinary Biologic Science Society. 


Tuskecee Instirute.—Current additions to the 
staff of the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, are as follows: 
Drs. Kermit O. Cockrell (TI 58), instructor, De- 
partment of Large Animal Medicine, Surgery & 
Clinics; Maxwell Henry (TI °54), instructor, De- 
partment of Pathology & Parasitology; Dean R. 
Hodges (TI ’58), instructor, Small Animal Medi- 
cine, Surgery & Clinics; and Lorraine E. Smith 
(TI ’57), instructor, Small Animal Medicine, Sur- 
gery & Clinics. 


— 
4 
Canada 567 
20 years ago: total J 
Class distribution of women: total 90 q 
Sophomores 
Academic degrees: total 
M.A, 1 : 
Ph.D. 1 4 
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California, University of 

New members of the faculty of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of Califor- 
nia include: Drs. Christian Gibson Thin (Ph.D., 
Edinburgh University °52), lecturer and assistant 
biochemist in veterinary biochemistry; Murray El- 
wood Fowler (ISC °55), instructor and junior vet- 
erinarian, Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
Carl Edward Jacobsen (ISC '51), assistant special- 
ist in avian medicine; and Robert Franklin Good- 
bary (MSC ’58) and Robert James Luebke 
(COL ’58), assistant specialists in medicine and 
surgery. 


Colorado State University 

New faculty appointments at the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State University, 
in Fort Collins are: Drs. Kenneth W. Smith 
(COL '32), professor, clinics and surgery; Henry 
E. Bredeck (Ph.D., MO '56), assistant professor, 
physiology; James J. Gilroy (Ph.D., Maryland 
assistant professor, pathology and _bacte- 
riology; James E. Ogg (Ph.D., COR ’50), assist- 
ant professor, pathology and bacteriology; Ed- 
ward J. Carroll (COL ’57), instructor, clinics and 
surgery; Eugene E. Flamboe (Ph.D., MSC ’58), 
instructor, physiology; Tames A. Scott (COL °57), 
instructor, clinics James L. Voss 
(COL ’58), instructor, clinics surgery; 
Charles A. Buchan (GA °58), temporary instruc- 
tor, clinics and surgery; Wayne T. Slone (TEX 
58), and surgery 


and surgery; 


temporary instructor, clinics 


Georgia, University of 

The following veterinarians have been appointed 
to the faculty of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Georgia, in Athens: 
Drs. Gordon L. Foy (GA ’32), assistant professor, 
Department of Medicine & Surgery, Small Animal 
Division; Jack T. Tumlin (GA ’53), assistant 
professor, Department of Microbiology & Pre- 
ventive Medicine, poultry pathologist; John E. Kit- 
trell (GA 58), instructor, Department of Medicine 
& Surgery, Small Animal Division. 


Illinois, University of 

The following additions to the staff of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at the University 
of Illinois have been made for 1958-1959: Drs 
Jesse Ronald Pickard (KSC °45), assistant pro- 
fessor, veterinary extension, veterinary pathology 
& hygiene; Rajendra Chattoraj (Ph.D., Allahabad 
University °52), assistant, veterinary pathology & 
hygiene; Lloyd C. Helper (ILL. °55), instructor, 
veterinary clinical medicine; and Erwin Small 
(ILL '57), instructor, veterinary clinical medicine. 
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Indiana, Purdue University 


Newly appointed faculty members of the School 
of Veterinary Science and Medicine at Purdue 
University are: Drs. George C. Christensen (COR 
'49), professor and head, Department of Veteri- 
nary Anatomy; Terrence M. Curtin (MIN '54), 
assistant professor of veterinary science ; Sayed M. 
Gaafar (TEX °55), assistant professor of veter- 
inary science; Robert F. Cross (OSU °46), in- 
structor of veterinary science; Raymond W. Loan 
(Wisconsin State University °58), instructor in 
veterinary science; David L. Madden (KSC '58), 
instructor in veterinary science; and Dee O. N. 
Taylor (COL '54), instructor in veterinary science. 


Dr. CHRISTENSEN Heaps DepaRTMENT OF 
ANATOMY AT Purpur.—Dr. George C. Christen- 
sen (COR °49) has been appointed professor and 
head of the Department of Veterinary Anatomy 
at Purdue University. 


Dr. George C. Christensen 


In addition to the D.V.M. degree, Dr. Christen- 
sen also received his M.S. (1950) and Ph.D 
(1953) degrees from Cornell University. He was 
an instructor at Cornell from 1949 to 1953. In 1953, 
he became associate professor of veterinary anat- 
omy at Iowa State College 

Dr. Christensen is the author of numerous publi- 
cations dealing with the urogenital system, blood 
circulation, and the history of veterinary education. 
His current investigation of the coronary circula- 
tion in all domestic animals is sponsored by the 
National Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health 
Service 

He holds membership in the AVMA, the Ameri- 
can Association of Anatomists, the American As- 
sociation of the History of Medicine, the Biological 
Photographers Association, as well as in other 
scientific and honorary societies 
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lowa State College 


New appointments to the faculty of the Division 
of Veterinary Medicine at lowa State College are 
as follows: Drs. Erskine V. Morse (COR '44), 
professor and associate director, Veterinary Medi- 
cal Research Institute; Ralph W. Mohri (KSC 
29), associate professor, Department of Veteri- 
nary Hygiene; Frederick C. Neal, Jr. (TEX '44), 
assistant professor, Department of Medicine & 
Surgery; Kenneth S. Preston (I1SC '40), assistant 
professor, Department of Medicine & Surgery 
and in charge of ambulatory clinics; James A. 
Jermier (1SC '52), instructor, Department of Vet- 
erinary Anatomy; Lowell N. Brown (OSU '58), 
instructor, Department of Veterinary Hygiene; 
John C. Peckham (OKL '58), instructor, veteri- 
nary diagnostic laboratory; Keith R. Rhoades 
(KSC '58), instructor, veterinary diagnostic labo- 
ratory; Ward R. Richter (ISC '55), instructor, 
Department of Veterinary Pathology; Richard B 
Talbot (KSC ’°54), instructor, Department of 
Veterinary Physiology & Pharmacology 

Dr. E. V. Morse, Proressor & ASSOCIATE 
Drrecror OF THE VETERINARY MepicaL ReseARCH 
Institute, at 1.8.C.—Succeeding Dr. H. E. 
Biester (UP '19), who has retired from the In- 
stitute, Dr. Erskine V. Morse assumed administra- 
tive duties as professor and associate director of 
the Veterinary Medical Research Institute at lowa 
State College on July 1, 1958 


Dr. Erskine V. Morse 


Born in Peoria, Ill, Dr. Morse graduated from 
Cornell University in 1944 and received his M.S 
degree in 1948 and his Ph. D 1949 
from Cornell. He majored in veterinary bacteri- 


degree in 


ology with minors in biochemistry and physiology. 
Serving in the armed forces from 1944 to 1947, 
Dr. Morse has held the following subsequent posi- 
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tions: graduate assistant in veterinary bacteriology 
at Cornell; assistant professor and associate pro- 
fessor in veterinary science at the University of 
Wisconsin; and associate professor in microbi- 
ology & public health at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

eee 


Kansas State College 

Following is a list of the new appoimtments to 
the faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Kansas State College: Drs. Donald C. Kelley 
(KSC ’35), associate professor, Department of 
Pathology; Lennart P. Krook (Sweden °57), as- 
sociate professor, Department of Pathology; 
Brian C. Cummings (KSC ’57), instructor, De- 
partment of Anatomy; and Gerald D. Rousseau 
(KSC ’58), instructor, Department of Physiology. 


Michigan State University 

The College of Veterinary Medicine at Michi- 
gan State University in East Lansing made only 
one full-time permanent faculty appointment since 
last year’s report: Dr. W. V. Lumb (KSC ‘43), 
associate Department of Surgery & 
Medicine. 


professor, 
Se 


Minnesota, University of 

Additions to the staff of the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine at the University of Minnesota, in 
St. Paul, are as follows: Drs. William F 
(MIN '54), instructor, Division of Veterinary 
Obstetrics; and Darrel D (MIN ‘'58), in- 
structor, Division of Veterinary Pathology & Par- 


Cates 
Joel 


asitology. 


Missouri, University of 


Only one additional faculty member has been 
added to the School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, since last year 
Dr. Theodore A. Farmer (COL ‘'50), 


veterinary and 


assistant 
medicine 


professor, surgery 


Oklahoma State University 

The new 
College of 
University are 
instructor ot 


veterinarians on the staff of the 
Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma State 
Drs. Bruce S. Blauch (UP ‘56), 
veterinary medicine and surgery; 
Malcolm H. Crump (GA '58), instructor of veter- 
inary anatomy; Charles D. Heinze (KSC ’53), 
instructor of veterinary medicine and surgery; and 
David A. Schoneweis (KSC '56), instructor of 
veterinary medicine and surgery. 
e 


Ontario, University of Toronto 
Recent 

Ontario 

Toronte 


faculty of the 
University of 
(M.S. and 


appointments to the 
Veterinary College, 
include: Drs. J.I. Raeside 
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Ph.D.), associate professor, Department of Phy- 
siological Sciences; M. Savan (ONT °45), associ- 
ate professor, Department of Pathology & Bacter- 
iology; G.A. Robinson (M.Sc. and Ph.D.), as- 
sistant professor, Department of Physiological 
Sciences; O.W. Sack (ONT °57), assistant pro- 
fessor, Department of Anatomy; S.D. Vessel- 
inovitch (Belgrade °49), assistant professor, De- 
partment of Medicine & Surgery; R.B. Miller 
(ONT '58), lecturer, Department of Medicine & 
Surgery; J.D. Mongeau (QUE '56), lecturer, 
Department of Pathology & Bacteriology; J.H 
Reed (ONT '55), lecturer, Department of 


Medicine & Surgery; and A.M. Luft, assistant, 
Department of Physiological Sciences. 


Pennsylvania, University of 


New appointments in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania are 
as follows: Drs. Robert M. Sauer (UP '52), as- 
sociate on pathology; Herbert F. Schryver (COR 
°54), instructor in veterinary pathology; Donald F. 
Patterson (OKL '54), instructor in veterinary 
medicine; Charles Middleton (MO '58), instruc- 
tor in veterinary surgery; Matthew P. Mackay- 
Smith (GA ’°58), instructor in veterinary sur- 
gery; Walter W. Cole (COL ’58), instructor in 
veterinary medicine; Gilbert C. Fischer (ILL 
56), assistant insturctor in physiology and phar- 
macology. 


Quebec, University of Montreal 


The following three new appointments have 
been made at the School of Veterinary Medicine 
affiliated with the University of Montreal, in Saint 
Hyacinthe: Drs. Paul Genest (MON ’36). head, 
Department of Microbiology & Virology; Dr. 
Rene Veilleux (MON ’'55); and Mr. Romain 
David (Institute Meurice, Belgium), professor of 
chemistry and physics. 

Dr. P. Genest Heaps DepaRTMENT OF MICcRO- 
BIOLOGY & VriroLtocy.—Born in Montreal in 1911, 
Dr. Genest received his D.V.M. degree from the 
University of Montreal in 1936 and took post- 
graduate training from 1937 to 1938 at McGill 
University while holding the position of assis- 
tant professor in bacteriology and pathology from 
1936 to 1941. 

In 1942, Dr. Genest was attached to the labora- 
tory of the Quebec Veterinary Service while 
studying for his Ph. D. degree which he received 
from Laval University in 1947. He was appointed 
head of the research and diagnostic laboratory at 
St. Hyacinthe in 1948. 

Past-president of the Society of Microbiology of 
the Province of Quebec, chairman of the com- 
mittee on cultural and scientific relations of the 
Quebec Veterinary Association, a member of 
many scientific and social organizations, and lec- 


Dr. Paul Genest 


turer at the School of Hygiene at the University 
of Montreal, Dr. Genest has also published several 
papers on microbiology, infectious diseases, 
pathology, and pharmacology. 


Texas, A. & M. College of 


The new changes in personnel! at the School 
Veterinary Medicine at the A. & M. College 
Texas include the following: Drs. Edgar 
McMurray (TEX ’51), assistant to the dean; M. 
R. Calliham (TEX °49), professor and head, De- 
partment of Veterinary Medicine & Surgery; CI. 
Boyer (UP °40), assistant professor, Department 
of Microbiology; J.H. Denton (TEX °45), as- 
sistant professor, ambulatory clinician, Department 
of Veterinary Medicine & Surgery; E.W. Ellett 
(GA °53), assistant professor, small animal clinic, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine & Surgery; 
R.W. Moore (TEX '55), assistant professor, 
veterinary microbiology; T. J. Galvin (TEX '57), 
instructor, veterinary parasitology; J.D. McGrady 
(TEX '58), instructor, veterinary physiology and 
pharmacology; J. F. Neal (KSC ’50), instructor, 
veterinary medicine and surgery; R. D. Stephen- 
son (OKL °56), instructor, veterinary micro- 
biology; and J.B. Henson (TEX '58), assistant 
veterinarian, substation #3, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Dr. M. R. Cattrnam Heaps DeparTMENT OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SurGery at A. & M. 
or Texas.—Dr. M.R. Calliham, former 
head of the Department of Agriculture at West 
Texas State College, joined the staff of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at the A. & M. College of 
Texas on Sept. 1, 1958, as head of the Department 
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of Veterinary Medicine & Surgery. He succeeds 
Dr. C.W. Schulz who accepted employment with 
a commercial firm last August. 


Dr. Melvin R. Calliham 


Dr. Calliham attended public schools in Conway, 
Texas. He received his B.S. degree in animal hus- 
bandry in 1941 at the A. & M. College of Texas 
where he was a member of the International 
Livestock Judging Team. 

From June, 1941, to March, 1946, Dr. Calliham 
was in the U.S. Army where he advanced to the 
grade of major prior to entrance into the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at the A. & M. College 
of Texas. He graduated from there in 1949 

After a time in private practice, Dr. Calliham 
joined the staff of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as an associate veterinarian and did 
research work at the Pan-Tech Station near 
Amarillo. In 1952, he joined the faculty of the 
West Texas State College as head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Calliham has had several honors during his 
professional career. He has been active in profes- 
sional affairs of his local, state, and national 
associations. He is a member of the AVMA, the 
Panhandle and Texas associations, as well as the 
American Society of Animal Production. He has 
served as a member of the board of directors of 
the Texas V.M.A. and as secretary of its execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Calliham is also executive 
secretary of the American Beef Cattle Perform- 
ance Registry Association, an organization in- 
terested in the inherited ability of beef cattle to 
make profitable gains. 


Washington, State College of 

The following addition to the staff of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, has been made: Dr. Leslie 
P. Williams (COL ’55), instructor, Department of 
Clinical Medicine & Surgery. 


W.1.C.H.E. Makes Veterinary Medical Study 


A report dealing with the manpower situation 
in veterinary medicine and with educational 
facilities for the profession was published re- 
cently by the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education in Boulder, Colo. 

Predicting that by 1965 there will be ap- 
proximately 4,500 veterinarians practicing in 
the West, compared with the 3,000 in practice 
today, the report further stated that the West- 
ern schools of veterinary medicine have educated 
slightly over half of the veterinarians now prac- 
ticing in the West. 

At present, the three Western schools are 
graduating approximately 150 veterinarians 
each year. The largest proportion of students 
enrolled in these schools comes from the state 
in which the school is located. The report found 
that there are from 35 to 50 spaces in these 
schools for Western freshmen from states with- 
out veterinary medical facilities. 

Reviewed by an advisory committee, the re- 
port carried the following recommendations: a 
strengthening of graduate programs to increase 
the number of veterinarians engaged in teaching 
and research; a complimentary specialization 
among the three schools of veterinary medicine; 
an expansion of the W.I1.C.H.E. student ex- 
change program; and a recommendation that 
no new schools of veterinary medicine be 
created in the West, but rather, that some ex- 
pansion of the three existing schools be 
planned.—Higher Educ. in the West, 5 (July, 1958). 


World Veterinary Association Proposed 


At its meeting in Paris, May 22, 1958, the 
Permanent Committee of the International Veteri 
nary Congresses discussed a proposal that, in the 
future, these conventions be called “World Veteri 


and that the organization built 


called 


nary Congresses” 
up im connection with these Congresses he 
the “World Veterinary Association.” 

The reason for changing the name from “inter- 
national” to “world” is that many congresses rep 
resenting only two or three countries are called 
“international.” The membership will consist of 
national organizations, not of individual veteri- 
narians. The first International Veterinary Con- 
gress was held in 1863. In 1906, a Permanent 
Committee representing 39 member countries was 
established to act between congresses 

During the 95 years, since the first I.V.C., 
activities have been organized on a world 
Much has been accomplished regarding nomen 
clature of diseases, cataloging veterinary films, 
etc. It has also been suggested that this World 
Veterinary Association be responsible for the pub- 
lication of a journal 

It is of interest that for the last ten years there 
has been a World Medical Association which has 
grown into a large and influential body, with a 
Secretariat in New York. Among its many activi- 
ties, it publishes a bimonthly journal. 
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Going to Madrid for the XVith |.V.C. 
May 21-27, 1959? 


= 


Left—statues of Don Quixote and Pancho, a memorial to Cervantes, in Spain Square, Madrid. 
Center—The picturesque Plaza de Calalufia in Barcelona. 
Right—The charming plaza for promenade, Plaza de America, in Seville. 


Pictured above are three of the sights which partici- 

pants in the XVith !nternational Veterinary Congress, 

to be held in Madrid, Spain, May 21-27, 1959, will 

see if they take one of the tours offered by the U.S. 
Committee. 


Those who want additional 


information about the 
Congress and the tours may write to the U.S. Com- 
mittee XVith, 6U0 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., 


c/o AVMA (see the JOURNALS: June |, 1958, p. 


500; Sept. |, 1958, p. 282; Oct. 15, 1958, p. 441). 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Women's Auxil- 
iary to the Southern California V.M.A. held a 
brunch and “Sunday Promenade” at the Bever- 
ly Hilton Hotel in Los Angeles on October 5, 
with the proceeds of the benefit going to the 
San Rafael Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc. 

Mrs. Donald McDole, Los Angeles, presided 
at the brunch and Mrs. Howard Taylor, also of 
Los Angeles, was general chairman of the 
event. Providing guide dogs for the blind is 
the year-round goal of the auxiliary. 

s/Exvarne L. Putney, Publicity Chairman. 


Florida 


Dr. Thomas Chosen as Veterinarian of the 
Year by State Association.—The Florida State 
V.M.A. at a recent meeting held in Fort 


Dr. E. Fred Thomas 


Lauderdale chose Dr. E. Fred Thomas (GA 
’26) of Sarasota as the “Veterinarian of the 
Year”. This is the highest honor that the Asso- 
ciation can bestow upon any veterinarian in 
recognition of meritorious service in the field 
of veterinary medicine. 

Beginning his veterinary career in Florida in 
1927, Dr. Thomas accepted a position as pa- 
thologist in the Department of Veterinary 
Science at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. He resigned in 1933 to enter into private 
practice. 

In 1949, he became head of clinical veterinary 
medicine at the University of Georgia. Dr 
Thomas resigned from the faculty there in 1952 
and returned to Florida where he again went 
into private practice. In 1953, he moved from 
Jacksonville to Sarasota and opened the 
Thomas Animal Hospital. 

Dr. Thomas is past-president of the Florida 
State V.M.A., a member of the Southern 
V.M.A., the AVMA, and the American Animal 
Hospital Association. 


s/A. L. SuHeary, Correspondent. 


New York 


Dr. MacKellar, Sr., Selected as Chairman of 
the Veterinarians’ Division in N. Y.’s March of 
Dimes Campaign.—Dr. Robert S. MacKellar, 
Sr., (NYC °94), of the Greenwich Village Dog 
& Cat Hospital, 329 W. Twelfth St., has been 

chairman of the Veterinarians’ 
of the state’s 1959 March of Dimes 
campaign. Mr. Roy W. Moore, Sr., general 
chairman of the 1959 N.Y. March of Dimes 
drive, announced the appointment November 6. 
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THE NEWS 


Virginia 

At Virginia's State Fair, 
the Atlantic Rural Exposi- 
tion, the Virginia V.M.A. 
assembled a booth, shown 
at left, to illustrate graphi- 
cally the veterinarians’ part 
in today's living. One half 
of the exhibit was devoted 
to simulated small animal 
surgery; the other half 
dealt with veterinarians in 
action and to a display of 
antique instruments. 
Approximately 500,000 
people visited the fair in 
which more than 15,000 
brochures were distributed 
emphasizing veterinary serv- 
ices. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Gerald J. Beebe (MSC '43), 41, Paw Paw, 
Mich., died on Sept. 28, 1958. 


Geoffrey A. Boyd (COL ’20), 63, Sacramento, 
Calif., retired chief of the state’s Bureau of 
Meat Inspection, died Oct. 2, 1958, at the 
veterans’ hospital in Oakland. He had retired 
from his post on September 18. 

Dr. Boyd entered state service in 1927 as a 
veterinary meat inspector, and later served as 
livestock inspector. From 1933 to 1936, he 
worked with dairymen to help stop the spread 
of tuberculosis in the Eureka area. Dr. Boyd 
served as chief of meat inspection of the entire 
San Francisco bay area until 1941 when the 
state legislature created the first Bureau of 
Meat Inspection. 


Leroy L. Cress (ONT '04), 81, Clinton, Mo., 
died in his home Sept. 18, 1958, following an 
illness of several years duration. He had prac- 
ticed in Clinton for almost 50 years. 


*John R. Cunningham (ONT ’15), 71, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Can., died Sept. 12, 1958, after 
suffering a heart attack. 

Dr. Cunningham received his B.V.Sc. degree 
from the Ontario Veterinary College in 1915 
and his M.R.C.V.S. degree from the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, Edinburgh, in 
1921. He was a member of the P.E.I. Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, and the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
died 


Tallahassee, Fila., 


John W. Edge, 76, 
Oct. 3, 1958, after a long illness. 

A native of Seale, Ala., Dr. Edge was retired 
from practice at the time of his death. He is 


survived by his widow, Allie Fulgham Edge, 


one niece, and a nephew 


Elmer V. Edmonds (\WVSC '11), 70, Oakland, 
Calif. (formerly a_ resident of Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.), died in an Oakland hospital on Sept. 
8, 1958. 

Upon graduation, Dr. Edmonds set up prac- 
tice with Dr. C. S. Phillips in Mount Vernon. 
He left there about 35 years ago and became a 
commercial artist in California 

Dr. Edmonds’ widow, Mrs 
two sons, and three sisters survive. 


Frieda dn onds 


*Merrill Goodman (COR '43), 40, Washing- 
tonville, N. Y., died in St. Luke’s Hospital, Oct. 
3, 1958, after a long illness 

Dr. Goodman served one year of apprentice 
ship with Dr. L. L. Parker at Catskill, N. Y., 
and then opened his own practice in Washing- 
tonville in 1945 

A past-president of the Board of Trade and 
the Parent-Teacher Association of Washington- 
ville, Dr. Goodman was also president-elect of 
the Hudson Valley V.M.A. He was a member 
of the New York City and New York State 
veterinary societies, the Orange County Sanita- 
tion Association, and the County Farm 
Extension Bureau 

In April of this year, Dr. 
Bride (COR ‘'55) became 
Goodman and he will continue the 
Dr. Goodman is survived by his widow, Mrs 
Isabel Bonn Goodman, two sons, one daughter, 
one sister, and one brother. 


Orange 


F. Mc- 
with Dr. 
practice 


Douwlas 
associated 


* Emil E. Grinstead (WSC '32), 50, Everett, 
Wash., died June 1, 1958. He had undergone an 
amputation of the left shoulder at Mayo Clinic 
last January. 
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Dr. Grinstead was affiliated with the XIIth 
International Veterinary Congress and with 
Alpha Psi. He is survivc’ by his widow, Jo- 
sephine Plesha Grinstead. 


Fred Gross (STJ °17), Omaha, Neb., died 
Sept. 29, 1958. He had made his home in 
Omaha since moving from St. Joseph, Mo., 15 
years ago. Dr. Cross was a native of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


Gaynor W. Henry (GA °50), 42, Memphis, 
Tenn., died on Oct. 14, 1958, as the result of 
injuries received following an unexplained 
attack in his hospital office. He suffered exten- 
sive skull fractures and brain damage. Robbery 
was considered to be the motive. 

Born in Conyers, Ga. May 6, 1916, Dr. 
Henry located for a time in Newport, Tenn. 
foliowing graduation. He established his hospi- 
tal clinic in Memphis about five years ago. Dr 
Henry was unmarried. 


Robert I. Kilpatrick (KCV °12), 83, Media- 
polis, lowa, died Sept. 12, 1958, at Burlington 
Hospital, after an illness of several months. 

Dr. Kilpatrick remained active in his profes- 
sion until 1957. He was an honorary life mem- 
ber of the lowa V.M.A. as well as a member of 
the Southwestern and Eastern Iowa associ- 
ations. 

Surviving Dr. Kilpatrick are two sons: one 
of whom is a veterinarian, Warren J. (ISC '49); 
three sisters and two brothers. 


James E. Shelton (STJ ‘08), 87, Balsam 
Lake, Wis., died Sept. 10, 1958, after an ex- 
tended illness. At the time of his death, he re- 
sided at the home of one of his daughters, Mrs. 
William A. Ramsey. 

Dr. Shelton was born in El Monte, Calif., and 
received his preliminary education at North 
Texas State Teachers College in Denton, Texas. 
During the years 1908 to 1941, he was in charge 
of meat inspection at Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
Arkansas City, and Denver. He retired in April, 
1941, at Denver. 

Beside the daughter with whom he resided, 
one other daughter, two brothers, and three 
grandchildren survive. 


Earl Sunderville (COR '08), 72, Ithaca, N.Y., 
former professor of anatomy at New York 
State Veterinary College and emeritus professor 
since 1949, died on Nov. 4, 1958. 

Born at Newark, N.Y., on Oct. 5, 1886, he 
joined the veterinary faculty immediately after 
graduation and was associated with the anat- 
omy department throughout his lifetime, first 
as an assistant, then as an instructor, assistant 
professor, and professor. He served as a pro- 
fessor from 1934 to 1949. 
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Dr. Sunderville’s special interests included 
the lymphatic system of cattle, postmortem anat- 
omy of chickens, and the tonsils of the dog. 
He was a member of the AVMA from 1913 to 
1945. Funeral services were held in Ithaca on 
November 7, with interment at Newark. 


James Richard Tremlett (COR ’23), 60, Nat- 
ural Dam, N.Y. (formerly of Gouverneur, 
N.Y.), died at his home Sept. 7, 1958. 

After graduation, Dr. Tremlett practiced with 
Dr. Baker in Gouverneur and in 1925 he went 
into practice for himself. Dr. Tremlett did work 
for the pioneer division of the Borden Com- 
pany, the N.Y. State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the U.S.D.A. In March, 1958, he sold 
his practice to Dr. David E. Harling (COR ’55) 
and moved to Natural Dam. 

Dr. Tremett was a member of the Gouver- 
neur Luncheon Club, former president of the 
Gouverneur Country Club, a member of Gouv- 
erneur Lodge 217, A.F. & A.M., Gouverneur 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the St. Law- 
rence County Veterinary Society, among many 
others. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Marjorie 
Tremlett, two sons, a daughter, two brothers, 
and three sisters. 


Jacob Van Price, approximately 85, West 
Bend, Wis., (formerly of Norwood, Wis.) died 
Oct. 4, 1958. He had resided in the home of a 
nephew, James, in West Bend. 

Born in Holland, Dr. Van Price came to this 
country with his parents when he was three 
years old. Surviving are a sister and three 
brothers. 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Norman C. Bullock, Sept. 2, 1958. 

Harry J. Cairns, Waco, Texas, died Jan. 18, 
1958. 

William C. Caldwell (KCV '15), Laurinburg, 
N. Car., died March 5, 1958. 

O. A. Christian, Wetaskiwin, Alta. died July 
20, 1958. 

Ashley J. Joyner (KCV °16), Gulfport, Miss., 
died Aug. 8, 158. 

Rudolfs Mance, Seattle, Wash., died July 10, 
1958. 

*George C. Melody (USC '16), 74, Greensburg, 
Pa., died Oct. 18, 1958. 

August J. Pittman (KCV ‘11), Troy, Mo., 
died April 9, 1958. 

Earl J. Powers, Winston-Salem, N. Car., died 
Sept. 21, 1958. 

James M. Stevens (ONT 50), Kemptville, Ont., 
died Aug. 31, 1958. 

*Bremner B. White, (KSC ’20), 60, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., died Aug. 1, 1958. 
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CLINICAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


= a specially prepared 
LOW im microcrystalline form of this 
nemeranca broad spectrum antibiotic, 
= for suspension in an aqueous 


vehicle_ __ 


only by intramuscular injection 


PARTICULARLY 
APPLICABLE TO 
VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


Professional literature 
will be sent on request 


Cm 


ar PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
TORONTO 14, ONTARIO 
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WC’MEN'S AUXILIARY 
President—Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1745 S. 13th Sc., Salem, Ore. 


Your Dollar: What it Buys in the AVMA 
Auxiliary. —Did you know that your dues dollar 
buys a membership in the oldest auxiliary of the 
related professions? The Womens’ Auxiliary to the 
AVMA is older than either the medical or dental 
auxiliaries. In 1917, interested women who went to 
conventions with their veterinarian husbands saw 
the need of an organized group which would help 
to further the interests of the profession, and it is 
with this purpose in mind that the auxiliary mem- 
bers have been working for the past 41 years. 

Each year, your dollar helps buy a $50 award for 
one outstanding senior student in each of the rec- 
ognized veterinary colleges in the United States 
and Canada. 

Your dollar will also help to provide one annual 
student loan of $500. Since $250 was contributed 
to the AVMA Research Fund, part of your dollar 
will go to help provide funds for further research 
in the veterinary field; and a fraction of a cent 
will go toward assisting the International Auxil- 
iary to the Veterinary Profession. 

To encourage and show our interest in future 
members, a few cents of your dues will be used 
to publish three student auxiliary newsletters. 
Letters relating activities of the student auxiliaries 
are compiled and edited by the first vice-president 
and sent to each group. In conjunction with this 
project, a six months’ complimentary membership 
to the AVMA Auxiliary is granted to each wife 
of a graduating senior veterinary student; this 
membership is provided by a portion of your dol- 
lar. 

In cooperation with the AVMA public relations 
program, a few pennies will take care of the ex- 
penses of the Public Relations Committee set up by 
the AVMA Auxiliary. 

Each year, the president of the Auxiliary 
allotted a certain sum of money for traveling ex- 
penses. By invitation from the affiliated auxiliaries, 
she attends as many meetings as time and money 
thus strengthening the bonds of our 

by the close contact of a national 


1s 


will allow, 
organization 
officer. 

Every 
Sessions” and the “Report of Officers” 
each affiliate auxiliary, acquainting all 
with the pertinent business as it has transpired. 

To personally keep you up-to-date on the activi- 
ties of the AVMA Auxiliary and the affiliate aux- 
iliaries, a few more pennies of your dollar pro- 
vides you each Apri! with the Auriliary News, the 
yearly publication of the organization. 

In order to keep the auxiliary functioning, a 
part of your dollar is used for administration, 
processing memberships, annual meeting costs, and 
such other items that may come up to keep the 
organization functioning smoothly. 


the “Proceedings of the Business 
is sent to 
members 


year, 


Where can you purchase so much for so little? 
Keep in mind, however, that only through organi- 
zation can we do so much to assist the profession 
in informing the public of the value of veterinary 
services in practice, education and research, public 
health, and other fields of endeavors 

s/(Mrs. J. D.) Katruro Stevens, Treasurer. 


Penicillin in Market Milk.—In a survey 
of milk marketed in a Massachusetts town 
in the summer of 1957, 15 (12.3%) of 122 
pasteurized milk samples were positive for 
penicillin —J. Milk & Food Technol. (Aug., 
1958): 211. 


Fuller's Earth for Oil-Soaked Birds.— 
Fuller’s earth, used chiefly as a filter and a 
catalyst in chemical reactions, can save the 
lives of oil-soaked birds. The oil has a 
tendency to mat the feathers and prevent 
flight. Removing it with soap and water 
also removes natural oil so that the bird 
will sink if it attempts to swim; also it is 
more susceptible to pneumonia. About two 
weeks is required for the glands to secrete 
enough oil to again protect the bird.—Sci. 


News Letter (May 17, 1958): 312. 
HOW TO 
HANDLE THE 
PARALYTIC PET 
DURING 
CONVALESCENCE 
Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
ADVANTAGES 
1) Onl h at ilabl 
education ef muscles for “more 
coveries. 


2) Saves time and labor necessary to rehabili- 
tate P g forced exercise. 
and constant supervision of the attendant. 

3) ates pressure sores, unsightly denuded 
—- and self-mutilation due to lack of move- 
men 

4) Insures client respect. good will, and su- 
Perior public relations. 

5) May be rented out to clients who wish their 
pet to spend his convalescence at home. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 
Small to medium Dog Walker $50 (Freight added). 
Satisfaction or money back in thirty days. 
Send check or money order to 


Hugus and Knuth, 456 Van Buren Avenve, 
Oakland 10, California 
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COMING MEETINGS 


American Association of Equine Practitioners. Annual meet- 
ing. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15-16, 1958. M. 
L. Scott, 42 W. Market St., Akron 2, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 


New York Academy of Sciences. Conference on genetics 
of streptomyces and other antibiotic-producing microor- 
ganisms. Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 101 West 58th Sc., at 
6th Ave., N.Y., Jan. 6, 1959. Waclaw Szybalski, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., chairman. 


Cornell University. Fifty-firse annual conference for veter- 
inarians. New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
jan. 7-9, 1958. W. A. Hagan, dean. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, Jan. 
10, 1959. R. J. Schroeder, 1919 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., program chairman. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Jan. 11-13, 1959. H. W. Hayes, 
5009 Clinton Pike, Knoxville, secretary-treasurer. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kan., Jan. 13-15, 
1959. Dr. Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas 
City 3, Kan., secretary. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


Hotel Severin. Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 14-16, 1959. 
George R. Burch, program chairman. 
lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 20-22, 1959. F. B. 
Young, executive secretary. 


Michigan State University. Thirty-sixth annual postgraduate 
conference for veterinarians. College of Veterinary Med- 


icine, Michigan Srate University, East Lansing, Mich., 
Jan. 21-22, 1959. W. W. Armistead, dean. 
Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 


convention. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 22-24, 1958. 
Douglas R. McKelvie, correspondent. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. M. N. Riemen- 
schneider, 122 State Capitol Bidg., Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 26-28, 1959. 
B.S. Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, Minn. secretary-treasurer. 


Louisiana State University. Annual conference. Pleasant 
Hill, Louisiana State University Campus, Jan. 27-28, 
1959. William T. Oglesby, correspondent. 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
meeting. Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
1959. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Winter 
27-28, 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Midwinter con- 
ference. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis, Feb. 2-4, 1959. John W. Kendrick, 
conference chairman. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. Neil House Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 4-6, 1959. 
Harry C. Sharp, 1411 W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
executive secretary. 


Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Feb. 6-7, 1959. O. H. 
Muth, secretary-treasurer. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 16-18, 1959. C. B. 


Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, executive 
secretary. 


Third Pan American Congress of Veterinary Medicine and 
Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. Joint meeting. Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 


23-27, 1959. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive-secretary, 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. B. D. 
Blood, secretary-general, Directing Council, Pan Ameri- 


can Congress of Veterinary Medicine, P.O. Box 99, Azul, 


F.C.N.G.R., Argentina, S.A. 
Foreign Meetings 
International Veterinary Congress. Sixteenth session. Ma- 


drid, Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Prof. Pedro Carda A., 
general secretary, Calle Villanueva 11, Madrid. 
U.S. COMMITTEE: Dr. W. A. Hagan, chairman, 


— York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Chicage 5, Ill. 


Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterility Amster- 
dam, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sint 
Agnietenstraat 4, Amsterdam, Holland, honorary secre- 
tary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main 
St., Prattville, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th Sc., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 

North East. Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 
ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 
Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 
ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


(Continued on adv. 432) 


EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 


2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 
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SIMILARITY 


Progress in Human Medicine | Progress in Veterinary Medicine 


To generations of physicians the name Upjohn has meant leadership and 
progress in the development of drugs for human use. Today Upjohn is placing 
the same high scientific standards and resources at the disposal of the veteri- 
narian. In terms of progress, veterinary medicine and human medicine are 
alike as twins at Upjohn. 

New, modern drugs and modern dosage forms for veterinary use have been 
developed at Upjohn at the rate of one every six weeks during the past two 
years. 

The enthusiastic reception these products have received from the veterinarian 
guarantees that the striking resemblance between progress in veterinary medi- 


cine and human medicine shall continue at The Upjohn Company. 
Some of the products recently introduced to the veterinary profession by Upjohn: 


*ALBAPLEX CAPSULES—To plug therapeutic loopholes of bacterial infection. 
*DELTA-ALBAPLEX CAPSULES—In bacterial infection plus stress. 
*BIOSOL SOLUBLE POWDER— New oral weapon against bacterial diarrhea. 
BIOSOL INTRAMUSCULAR—Greater control over mixed bacterial infections. 
*k AOBIOTIC BOLUS— For large-animal enteric therapy. 
*PARVEX SUSPENSION 
AND BOLUS—For broad-spectrum anthelmintic activity, particularly in the equine. 


*XPRESIT APPLICATOR FOR SPECIAL 
FORMULA NO. 17900°— Anti-inflammatory, antibacterial mastitis treatment. 


*NEO-CORTEF 
WITH TETRACAINE OINTMENT— .Vew focus on eye and ear diseases. 


*DELTA-CORTEF, SAS—For potent anti-inflammatory effect. 
*SOLU-DELTA CORTEF (MIX-0-VIAL*)—To combat large-animal shock, stress. 


*MEDROL—For maximum in steroid potency. 


TRADE MAR Veterinary Division, The Upjohn Company, Kalamaz Michigan 
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CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Niles Sc., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medica! Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Bele Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643-N. Main 
Sc., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert L. Chandler, 
P.O. Box 8, Ukiah, Calif., 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmerz, 
4227 F Bivd., Sac Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 

San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second — of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 


secretary. 


the 
1795 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wi- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. D. E. Britten, 544 N. Ben 
Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhous, 
2896 S. Federal Bivd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society. the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


Liability Insurance for AVMA Members 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 

The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 

Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 
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Voss, Veterinary Hospital, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 


the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. im the 


Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, 
R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., 


Del. A. P. Mayer, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m., place speci- 


fied monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter Atlanta. Donald C. Ford, Forest Park, secretary. 

Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
. - ae second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Town 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, Tavern, Augusta, Ga. H. G. Blalock, Jr., 2190 Highland 


the second Wednesday of cach month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. William F. Casler, 2540 30th Ave., 
N., St. Petersburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant, P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura Sc., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Screet, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Colorado State University, 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 


Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th Sc., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 


Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fia., 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the third Thursday 
of each month ac the Elk’s Home, 726 Peachtree St., 


secretary. 


Ave., Augusta, secretary. 


{LLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles H. Armstrong, 
1021 Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. Alfred G. Schiller, 
Veterinary Clinic, University of Illinois, Urbana, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Horel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box $2, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1tOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Monday of each month, except January, July, 


BIG RED 


Feels the sharp point 


been. considerable. improvement. 
NEW BIG RED MEAL, with pure animal 


same complete food, wi 
for normal growth and 


For nearest 


of self analysis... 


© NUTRITIONAL VALUE is un- 
changed — Big Red Meal is the 


© FRESHNESS ASSURED — more than 600 distributors, or shipped 
direct from stock manufactured. daily. 
© PRICE DISCOUNTS for large orders. 
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August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 
Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, ~~ age June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, lowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. 
Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, lowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 
Ease Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, lowa City, secretary. 
Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third ye of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 
Lakes yess Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 
secretary. 
North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 
Northeast Iowa-South Mi Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday ‘of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 
Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each ‘month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. wen Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Tuesday of April and October, el Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firse Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, Seprembe 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firsts Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Frank A. Carter, P.O. Box 78, Carson City, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 

Thursday of each month with the exception of November 

and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 Armstrong Rd., 

Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

mag Valley Veterinary Medical 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, 

land, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 


Association, the 
Mid- 


Electrically Heated Dog House 
Automatic Thermostat Maintains 65° Temperature in Sub-Zero Weather 


® 22 gauge galvanized steel construction. Bonded, elec- 
trostatic spray paint finish. Color—Tahoe Green body, 


silver roof. 


G.E. Calrod type weather sealed electrical heating 
unit—entire unit is grounded. Size: 30" high, 29!/" 


long, 24" wide. 


Fiberglas insulation. Dog is protected from heating unit. 
Canvas, weighted door. Accommodates average size 


dog. 
® Proper air ventilation. 


Shipping Weight——76 pounds packed for ship- 
ping. Shipped knocked down. Ceiling assembly 
containing all heating and electrical components 
assembled complete at factory. 


RETAIL PRICE ONLY 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies. 


MEIER ELECTRIC & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 7, indiana 


Q 95 


3525 E. Washington St. 
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"My Veterinarian has 
confidence in 


ARNOLD 


CALF SCOUR COMPOUND 
and 
CALF SCOUR VITAFORM”’ 


Confidence Is The Reason So Many 
Thousands of Veterinarians 


ALWAYS ORDER ARNOLD 


CALF SCOUR COMPOUND 
Dependable and proven effective in the 
field, this three-way antidiarrheal is used 
successfully in scours where vitamin de- 
ficiencies are not a problem. 


It exerts penetrating antibacterial action 
e Neutralizes gastrointestinal toxicity ¢ 
Favors healing and protects mucosal 
surfaces. 


CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 
Preferred by many because it contains 
added vitamins to correct vitarrin defi- 
ciencies frequently preceding or accom- 
panying diarrhea. A four-way antidiar- 
rheal, it combines . . . Multiple sulfona- 
mide therapy ¢ Gastrointestinal detoxifi- 
cation ¢ Soothing, demulcent action © 
Helps replace depleted stores of 8 impor- 
tant vitamins. 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians. 


Always Order Arnold — Orders Shipped Same Day Received! 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES — New Castle, indiona 
Gentlemen 
Please send me the following 


Literature and prices for Calf Scour Products oO 


A R N 0 LD 


Laboratories 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


ary. STATE 
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Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 3 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Bivd. and 
Spring Ave., Sct. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. 
Epstein, 4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., 
secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Frank A. O'Donnell, Parksville, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 
Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, excepe December, at the Irvingron 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
Burritt Lupton, 569 Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 


Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 


secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York Stace Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. W. R. 
Dobbs, Box 869, Albemarle, secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Vererinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place — 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. T. L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Friday of each month at Orange Bow! Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


INJURED TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 
STENOSIS 
POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide 
medical antisepsis are of prime importance in treat- 
ing teat troubles. Dr. Naylor Dilators accomplish 
these 2 objectives specifically with this 2-WAY 
ACTION: 


1. MECHANICAL ACTION .. . gently supports 
sphincter and teat mucosa—keeps teat open 
and promotes easier, natural milking. Positive 
retention in small or large teats. 


. MEDICAL ACTION... Sulfathiazole released 
slowly from within the Dilator provides broad 
antimicrobial protection; combats infection and 
reduces swelling; minimizes ascending inflam- 
mation and promotes healing. 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS... Saturated with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic, Dr. Naylor 
Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local 
medication following teat surgery. 


Available from your ethical supplier or write Dept. “P”’ 
H.W. NAYLOR CoO., Morris, N. Y. 


Dr. Naylor 


Medicated 


Teat Dilators 


SUPPLIED : 
Dispensing vials—16's 
Labled packages—45's 
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‘estern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 

1 the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Vilu 
346 Scate St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road, G. C. Lewis 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month. 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

County Medical Association, the 
first day . October, December, 
Sebeary March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 
Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsse Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 

Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scott, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p-m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each monts in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
lith St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays, City-County Health Dept. T. E. 
Messier, 3104 E. Sist St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lioyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave. Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 
Williamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of cach month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 


ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


i the veterinarian’ 


we 


OXYGEN AND RESUSCITATION UNIT 


This unit can be used efficiently for straight 
flow oxygen therapy or for resuscitation. 


Positive pressure resuscitation is accom- 
plished by squeezing non-rebreathing bag 


Routine intubation and “oxygen cage” tech- With thumb over exhalation port 


niques are no longer needed. 
The inhaler assembly can be attached to a 
large or small oxygen cylinder equipped with 
means to govern flow rate. Assembly has a 
pressure limiting valve, plus a non-rebreath- _pitals. For added information on this unit. 
ing valve to assure pure oxygen supply. please request bulletin 4658. 

Oxygen and anesthetic gases available nationwide from Ohio branches and dealers 


OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Madison 10, Wisconsin 
Ty, 


Transparent face masks are provided in large 
and small sizes. Unit is complete with tubing 
and mask retainer straps. 

The dependability of Ohio Chemical equip- 
ment is backed by 45 years of service to hos- 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians. 
Model 901 Basic Unit $40.00° 
Model 900 Deluxe Unit $87.50° 
Deluxe unit has sturdy carrying case, and is 
equipped with yoke and needle assembly) 


“FOB Madison, Wis. 
Canada) 


(A Division of Air Reduction 


(Prices slightly higher in 
Company, Inc.) 


: 
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CATTLE EAR 
TAGGING 


EASIER! 


APPLICATOR 


No lost from “week” ! 

Compound action — only ee pressure for 

maximum sealing needed. 

No tagging fatigue — no swollen, sore hands. 

Tegs “ nm” applicator, won't fall out! 
automatically opens POW-R-CEPS 

releasing tag just applied. 


MORE EFFICIENT! 


EXCLUSIVE “STA-ON-STICK” . 
lock (arrow) keeps tags in consecutive 


order with rough 
“Tags ‘hold “uniform shops ne misaligned 


For Your Ear Tagging Program, 


Suggest, Use, Insist on HASCO! 
made only by 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th Sc. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa.. secretary. 

Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Ch Sts., B Pa., secretary. 

Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Horel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, 5S. 
Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association—see 
GEORGIA. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. ng place ed by 
letrer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1959-1960. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students 
who expect to graduate at the end of the 
current school year and who wish to fol- 
low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 
The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1959. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 
The Committee on Fellowships of the Coun- 
cil on Research will meet in March *:< - 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual. the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general, the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 
Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Secretary, 
AVMA Council on Research, C. H. Cunning- 
ham, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


PRESSURE! 
=< Pat. Pend. 

THE PERFECT TAG 

fx’ @ Minimum ecr puncture 

avoids infection 

a © Self piercing, Self seal- 
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for wide-ranging control of many traumatic, 
eczematous and infectious skin conditions 


Vioform-Hydrocortisone 
CREAM 


Broader control gives you better results: The 
comprehensive-complementary action of Vioform 
(fungicidal, bactericidal) plus hydrocortisone 
(anti-inflammatory, antipruritic) checks second- 
ary pathogens while relieving exquisite pain and 


pruritus. Because of low toxicity, you can give 


frequent applications to cats with ringworm. 


Nupercainal® ointMENT 


Used alone, or in combination with Vioform- 
Hydrocortisone Cream, Nupercainal Ointment re- 
lieves intolerable pain and pruritus (due to trauma, 
burns, infections) with soothing, long-lasting 


anesthetic action. 


Dosage and Packaging: Refer to CIBA Veteri- 
nary Therapeutic Index. 


Important: These drugs available only to graduate 
veterinarians through ethical distributors. 


VIOFORM® (iodochlorhydroxyquin CIBA) 
NUPERCAINAL* (dibucaine CIBA) 
CIBA 


SUMMIT, N.J 
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Light Condition 


your office! 
make your work 


Just as Air Condition- 
ing refreshes on a sum- 
mer’s day, Castle Light 


Conditioning keeps your 
eyes morning-fresh all day. 

Light Conditioning is the balance of proper 
quality and quantity of light. You can achieve this 
ideal situation in your hospital with just two lights 
—Castle’s General Vision Light and Castle’s 
No. 46 Light. 

The General Vision ceiling light gives soft, 
shadow-free, over-all light. 

The portable No. 46 Light is ideal for deep 
cavity surgery. It gives cool, color-corrected glare- 
less light and is quickly adjusted to any height or 
angle over your operating area. 

Try it! Ask your dealer to show you how Castle 
Light Conditioning can improve your practice. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
Please send folder on how Castle Lights con help improve 
my hospital. 


Address. 
LIGHTS 


Castle sterilizers 


WILMOT CASTLE CO. + 1866R East Henrietia Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacks- 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St.. W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). D. F. Ludvigson, Ridgeland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of cach month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th Sr., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washington Sc., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. CO. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook Sr., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 


Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rr. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


An Oral Treatment for Ringworm 


The ineffectiveness, in vivo, of agents 
with antifungal activity in vitro, is prob- 
ably due to inability to penetrate the kera- 
tin of the skin and hair. The successful 
treatment of experimentally induced ring- 
worm in animals by the oral administra- 
tion of griseofulvin, an antibiotic, is re- 
ported. It was given orally (60 mg./kg.) 
to guinea pigs ten days after they were in- 
fected with Microsporum canis. Clinical 
benefit was evident within four days and 
only a few follicles remained infected by 
the eighth day. Under a Wood’s light, the 
infected hairs fluoresced only at the tips, 
indicating that the portion of the hair 
which had grown during treatment was 
resistant to the dermatophyte. 

This antibiotic is equally effective when 
given orally to guinea pigs experimentally 
infected with Trichophyton mentagrophy- 
tes, and also against Trichophyton ver- 
rucosum ringworm induced in cattle.— 
Nature (Aug. 16, 1958): 476. 
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PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Histacount~ 
Bookkeeping samples and literature, no | 
obligation on my part. 8 


Dr 


Address. 


Bookkeeping System 
“really saves me work 
A financial picture of my practice 


FOL MaASTILIS rope 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 
of causative organisms .. . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


Pseudomonas ..."* © Little or no development of bacterial resistance — 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.** Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).* 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).’"5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinica] mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point .. .’”" 
These results have been confirmed,® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oi] with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your ciagnosis from the picture below — then turn page > 


Fig. |1—A ventrodorsal radiograph of a dog. 


History.—A female Terrier type dog, 10 months old, cried and seemed to be 
in pain when trying to defecate. A round smooth object could be palpated in 
the rectum. A dorsoventral radiograph was taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


Diagnosis.—Two radiopaque objects present in the rectum. When these were 
passed, they proved to be marbles. 


Comment.—It is not uncommon for dogs, especially pups, to swallow foreign 
objects. If they are round, smooth, and not too large, they are passed without 
difficulty. Objects such as pieces of rubber and rubber baby nipples frequently 
cause intestinal obstruction and since they are not radiopaque they offer a prob- 
lem in diagnosis. 


This case report was submitted by Dr. William A. Howarth, Littleton, Colo. 


STOCKWELL “FULL LINE’ TABLES 


the only “full line” of tables designed to 
fit every Veterinarian’s needs 


ALL NEW ADDITIONAL 
FLUOROSCOPIC TABLE 


Features attractive specially constructed top —de- 
veloped exclusively for fluoroscopic work. All non- STAINLESS STEEL 
metallic Formica top is no-glare, non-stain, and 
EXAM TABLE 

scratch proof. 
Standard Black Enamel! Base model All steel! construction. Two 
Deluxe Chrome-Plated Base model . models. 

available from QS STAINLESS STEEL 

leading suppliers 


: HYDRAULIC TABLE ALL STAINLESS 


Rugged-bilt for “lifetime” service. NON-HYDRAULIC 


Super-size operating surface; top tilts opeparing TABLE 
and locks; all chromed cast parts: gj; em 

inest veterinarian table 
caster mounted for storage and made with best features 


j 
portability. Moderately priced at of any non-hydraulic 
$279.50 model. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS OF ALL TABLES 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. — MORENCI, MICHIGAN 
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BEEFSTEAK 
IN A BOTTLE 


Write for Abbott's new booklet, 
“A Practical Approach to Fluid 
Therapy in Veterinary Medicine.” 


@osiie 


#aAminosol 


All the essential amino acids 
... ina well-balanced, readily usable 
form—that’s Abbott’s 


(Modified Fibrin Hydrolysate Inyection, Abbott) 


Especially prepared for veterinary paren- 
teral therapy, this modified protein 
hydrolysate of beef blood fibrin provides a 
mixture of approximately 24 free amino 
acids and '4 small peptides. Such a balance 
is most valuable in severe infectious dis- 
eases; debilitating and traumatic condi- 
tions; febrile diseases; pre-and post-surgical 
cases, and in certain metabolic diseases. 


AMINOSOL (except where sodium chloride has 
been added) contains less than 230 mg.—10 
milliequivalents—sodium ion per liter. 
Result: Safer therapy for the patient on a 
low-sodium regimen! 


And the “meaty” flavor of AMINOSOL 5% 
with Dextrose 5% in Water is highly pal- 
atable to small animals, especially puppies. 
Thus, if a portion of the bottle is left fol- 
lowing parenteral therapy, it may be given 
to the patient orally. 


AMINOSOL is supplied in three forms: 
AMINOSOL 5% Solution (List No. 4426), in 
500 and 1,000-cc. bottles; AMINOSOL 5% 
with Dextrose 5% Solution (List No. 4421), 
in 250, 500 and 1,000-cc. bottles; and 
AMINOSOL 5% with Dextrose 5% in 
Alcohol 5% (List No. 4437), in 1,000-ce. 
bottles. Order from your Abbott repre- 
sentative, your distributor or direct from 


Abbott Laboratories, q 


North Chicago, Illinois. 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
EN drastically cuts mortality.'* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEeFur-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, Con- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES. 1}. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
T., end Blockburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new “far superior” 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
Furea has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
granis of FuRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


pOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, $. V.; Bellof, G. 8., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal infections coused by organisms sensi- 
tive to FURACIN, that may prevent conception, or 


cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, lorge. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (8 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the firse 25 


words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for coral 
word count.) 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 


Names of classified using key lewers can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted—Practice 2/3 large animal; 
excellent facilities and equipment. Will consider 
1959 graduates. Write A. W. Stults, 9 East Broad 
St., Hopewell, 


Veterinarian, Virginia licensed, 


to assist in “mixed 


practice January through August. Opportunity for 
experience. Could lead to permanent arrangement. 
Address Box T 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, New York license, wanted for month 
of May, 1959, for small animal hospital, metro- 

politan area New York City. Good opportunity for a 
permanent future for the right man. Address “Box 
T 30,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Group of veterinarians in middlewest metropolitan 
area have opening for associate. 95 per cent small 
animals. Adequate salary and prospects. Must have 
Illinois, Missouri or Kansas license. Recent graduate 
preferred. Address “Box T 35,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


“Young veterinarian needed at established boarding 
kennels in northern Illinois. Excellent opportunity to 


establish practice; no other veterinarian in area. 

Address “Box T 34,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—Positions 

Experienced small animal practitioner desires a 


position in Chicago area. Licensed. Address “Box 


T 26,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Wanted—position. B.S.. D.V.M., 32 years old, 
veteran, married, bilingual. Five years sales work, 
over $10,000 per year. References, appearance, per- 
sonality good. Would consider sales work, U.S. or 
abroad. Available May 15. Address “Box T 27,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase- —established, lucrative, one- 
or two-man small animal practice. Desire information 
on practice in your original letter, gross, price. Ad- 
dress “Box T 5,” c/o > Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (API 57) desires to associate with, buy 
or lease, a mixed or small animal practice in south- 
eastern area. Tennessee and Georgia license, 11/2 
years’ experience in mixed practice. Address “Box 
T 32,” ¢/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Cornell graduate (56) wishes to purchase two- 
man practice or desires position leading to partner- 
ship in mixed practice. One year experience; com- 
plete military obligation June, 1959. Dr. Thomas 
Sanford, Greenville AFB, Miss 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


“For lease or for sale—new small animal hospital. 
Fast-growing section; excellent future; Arizona li- 
cense required. Dr. S. Shapera, 4122 N. 36th St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Established small animal hospital for sale in west- 
ern New York. Low overhead; potential for large 
animal, state and federal work if desired. Modern, 
complete 40-cage hospital, colonial home. Price re- 
duced for immediate sale. Address “Box T 13,” c/o 
Journal. of the AVMA. 


For sale, New York State—Well-established, 
thriving practice, 50 miles New York City; mixed 
dairy and small animal; small animal definitely in- 
creasing; testing available. Modern, completely 
equipped hospital. Very desirable real estate. Address 

‘Box T 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—small animal practice in large 
Georgia city. Transaction to include hospital, equip- 
2, acres of land, and adjacent house. Address 


ment, 
“Box T 28,” c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale in Illinois—75 per cent small animal 
practice. Gross last ten years: $315,137. Modern 
hospital, drugs, equipment, and 4-room modern 
apartment. High net profit. Price: $27,000. Pertect 
location on main highway. Address “Box T 29,” 


c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal hospital, modern buildings, 
fully-equipped, central California. $30,000; $5,000 
down. Address “Box T 31, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Mixed practice for sale in Chicago suburbs; com- 
pletely-equipped hospital with living quarters. Aver- 
age gross: $24,000. Practice, equipment and drugs: 
$15,000. No real estate. Address “Box T 33,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


: For sale—general practice in Illinois. Home, of- 
fice, equipment, drugs. Address “Box T 36,” c/o 
Jou RNAL of the AVMA 


General practice—furnished residence, office, ‘ken- 
nel, drugs, instruments, 2-way radio, cattle chute 
Small animal practice increasing Reason for selling 
health. Address “Box T 37,” c/o JourNaL of the 
AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to “150th “day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00. Pregnancy Diagnostic 
Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa; phone 6-7000. 


For sale _X. Ray Portable, Westinghouse 15 MA. 
Excellent condition; 8 years old. $350. Edward W. 
Burke, M.D., 55 Bradford Blvd., Yonkers, N. Y. 
SPencer 9-4101. 


(Classified cont adeued abe. 
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TO PREVENT 
A DISASTROUS 


“1 EPTO BR FA K” 


vaccinate with new 


Leptospira pomona bacterin ARMOUR 


Protects against deaths, abortions, milk and 
meat production losses, due to leptospirosis 
in swine and cattle. 


e stimulates active immunity e controls spread of leptospirosis 
a killed pure whole culture..... no danger of infecting 
healthy animals..... each serial lot subjected to rigid 
quality control tests for safety, potency and purity 


Injected subcutaneously in 5 cc. doses—with booster dose of 5 cc. recommended at 
6-month intervals. 


Available in 25 cc. (5 dose), 50 cc. (10 dose), and 100 cc. (20 dose) vials. 
Sold only to licensed veterinarians. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES «* KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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Com Bets Laboratories! in 


df 


EAST ST. LOWS, 
T 


he Veferineriani 


GUMMED PRESCRIPTION LABELS on polls, 
printed to order; used by thousands of veterinarians. 
Handy dispenser, polyethylene protection; low cost. 
Money back guarantee. Postcard brings samples. 
Boyd's Printery, West Point, Neb. 


Too Late to Classify 


Fully-equipped hospital and apartment in heavily 
populated section of Chicago. $25,000; $5,000 down. 
Will consider lease; $350 including apartment. Give 
personal and credit references in first letter. Address 
“Box T 38," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Graduate (COL '56) desires assistantship in small 
animal practice, preferably in western or inter- 
mountain area. Married, age 28, service obligation 
completed. Address “Box T 39,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—long-established practice in Middlewest. 
Dairy, hogs, and small animals. Selling home, hos- 
pital, drugs, and equipment due to other interests 
Address “Box T 40,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


K-9 JET DRYER 


Uniform, quiet, air flow—2400 feet per minute 
—3 way heat control. Large Nichrome element. 
Convenient rotary switch. 

Powerful squirrel cage blower. 115 volt, 60 
cycle, self-cooling, single phase motor for con- 
tinuous service. 

Convenient brackets for hanging on door of 
dog cage. Quickly dries even the largest dogs 
after bathing. 


Fully guaranteed. A real practical, economical 
drier. Only $64.50. With sealed ball bearing 
motor $67.50. F.O.B. Chicago. 


Sani - Cage DISTRIBUTING CO. 


6815 STONY ISLAND AVE 
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canine diarrheas 


Vow available in 
3 convenient forms* 


TRADE MARK 


combines... 
Carob Powder—for fast-acting antidiarrheal action 

. remarkably effective intestinal astringent, 
demulcent, toxin absorbent and protectant action. 
Proved in human practice through control of infectious 
diarrhea in infants, 


w 

| ENTROMYCIN ith... 

| POWDER Bacitracin and Streptomycin — 

in 2 o2., + oz., & pound bottles for specific action against the common 

j ENTROMYCIN gram-positive and gram-negative intestinal pathogens 

CAPSULES 

effective and safe... 

| and the mere Entromycin has been used successfully in a number 

| BOLUTABS ol widely parates communities an¢ in a variety o 

| in bottles of 25 cases of diarrhea in dogs and scours in calves. 


PLTMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 

ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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it takes all three to make 


a superior RABIES VACCINE 


COMMERCIAL 
VACCINE 
COMPARISON 


mazrimum tissue concentration 
for dependable immunity 

High tissue content of Jen-Sal Rabies Vac- 
cine provides high vaccine virus titres for 
maximum immune response. In critical tests, 
dogs vaccinated with a standard 3 cc. dose 
of Jen-Sal vaccine consistently withstood 


virulent street virus challenge. 


homogenized tissue 
reconstitution 


Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine reconstitutes in 
seconds. Tissue particles, minute enough to 


permit passage through a 24 gauge needle, 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


medium 


very fine 


excellent 


assure a vaccine which is both effective and 
easy to administer. No evidence of undue 
pain or local irritation is noted on routine 


administration. 


newesl production refinements 
give you a superior product 
Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine contains living, 
safety-proved Flury virus modified by egg 
passage. Virus loss in storage is inhibited by 
new lyophilization refinements plus a Jen-Sal 
stabilizing agent. Meticulous control and rig- 
orous testing guarantee a uniform vaccine of 
incomparable quality. Supplied in 10 dose 


bulk vial and 5 


-1 dose package. 


tissue particle ‘ 

B 10% medium very poor | 
1% fine fair if 


